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oPetnone® will be eemuhed tc danalo Bok Subseribers at Tro Dottars A Year, Cash in Advance. Suction bene toil 
- made, by which, in 1865, it will be better than ever. No Magazine of similar unerit will mp h it in , hence it 
| ne enphecielly 
The stories in “Peterson” are coneeded to best published an, Mrs. Py oat Elia Rodman, Mrs. | 


| . Denison, rant Lee Benedict. the author -p oD T. 8. Arthur, BE. L. Chandler Moulton, Leslie Walter, Virginia 

¥. Yownsend, Rosalie Grey, Clara Augusta, and the author of “The Second Life,” besides all the most popular female 
| weiters of America. are regular contributors. In.addition to thehsual number of shorter stories, there will be given in 1866 
Four Original Copy-righted Noveletes, viz: . : 


| THE LAST PLANTAGENET, | 


THE MISSING DIAMOND, 
By the Author of “The Second Life.” 


A WOMAN’S REVENGE. 
By LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


COQUETTE vs CROQUET, 
- By FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 
In its Iustrations also, “Peterson” is unrivalled. The Publisher challenges a comparison between ite 


SUPERB MEZZOTINTS AND OTHER STEEL ENGRAVINGS 


And those in other Magazinés, and one at least is given in every number. 


COLORED FASHION PLATES IN ADVANCE ! 


av it isthe ONLY MAGAZINE whose Fashion Plates can be relied on.-@a 


Fach number contains a Fashion Plate, engraved on steel, and colored—from Fashions later than any other Seenien 
3 also, a dozen or more New Styles, engraved on wood; also, a Pattern. from which a Press, Mantilla, or Child’s Costume 
tan be cut, without the ail of a mantua-maker —so that each eH ag in this way, will SAVE A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION. 

Paris. London. Philadelphia and New York fashions are geséribed, at length, each month. Patterns of Bonnets, 
Head Dresses, &c. given. Its 
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The Work-Table department of this we iS WHOLLY UNRIVALLED. Every number contains a dozen or 
eo in evry variety of Fancy-work t, Embroidery, Knitting, Bead-work, Shell-work, Hair-work, &c., Bay &e. 
pope oe month, a SUPERB COLORED PATTCAn ton SUPPER, FURSE or CHaik SEAT, &c., ia given—each of which, 
Tetuil store, would cost Fifty cents. No other Magazine gives these Patterns. 
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or NEW AND FASHIONABLE MUSIC will appear in every number. Also, Hints on all matters interesting to Ladies. 
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HOUSE DRESS. 



































SPRING BONNETS: NEW STYLES FOR DRESSING THE HAIR. 
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ALICE’S ROSE-TREE. 





BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 


Tue genial sunshine of a sweet May after- ; 
noon fell in flickering waves of gold over the 
mossy roof and ivy-hung chimneys of an old 
farm-house, standing in a green hollow, in} 
the midst of the pleasant hill-country which } 
stretches southward from the red battle-ground $ 
of Manassas. In the neighboring wood, the 
turtle cooed her plaintive love-lay, the partridge 
whistled, and the robin twittered to her young; 
and from the surrounding meadows came the 
dreamy gurgle of the brook, and the musical 
tinkle of bells from the cattle cropping the early 
clover, that sprang up, green and tender, in the 
warm shadow of the hills. 

The orchard, round about the old house, was 
one mass of fragrant, milky bloom; and the 
lilac bushes tossed their purple plumes through 
the low windows, the soft winds scattering the 
feaves over the sanded floor, until the great, 
hospitable room, with its ever open doors, and 
yawning fire-place, gave forth odors sweeter 
‘han ever filled the vales of ‘‘ Araby the Blest.” 

On the low window-sill, overlooking the gar- 
den, a young girl sat, on this same May after- 
aoon, her little slippered feet hanging almost 
sow @nougheto touch the star-like dandelions 
$n, the grass-plot beneath; her pretty, golden 
hair thrown back in wavy disorder, her cheeks 
flushed, and her tender, blue eyes brimful of 
tears, as they looked, with a serious, questioning 
gaze, toward the evening sun, just slipping out 
of sight behind the swaying summit of the dis- 
tant pine-grove. 

“Why, Alice,” cried a manly voice, “how’s 
this? Come, come, I thought you meantiio be 
so brave?” ' , 

“So I did,” her voice faltering painfully; 
‘*but it is so hard—so hard, Archer, to—to—” 
And she dropped her pretty head on his arm, 
and gave way to a good 

He stroked back thé 
hair tenderly, and said, 





ass of gleaming 





“I know it is hard, Alice—harder for me 


3 than you, child—though you mayn’t think so— 


but it can’t be helped; I must go. And the 
sooner the better. To-night.” . 

“To-night ?” 

‘“‘Yes—to-night. 
what I’m doing?” 

“Blame you, Archer? Oh, you know better!” 
And a kindling flash lit the tearful blue eyes. 

«Yes, yes, I do know better,” he said. ‘But 
I wouldn’t mind, if it wasn’t for you and mother. 
It almost seems wrong to leave you exposed to 
these Southern troops, with no one to protect 
you. But what can I do? I cannot fight against 
my country. Old Jacob Bradford would rise up 
from his grave, if his son was to turn traitor; 
and my grandfather, who fought at Trenton, 
would come back and curse me. And yet, if I 
stay here a day longer, I’ll be conscripted for 
Lee’s army.” 

There were no tears in the blue eyes now; 
they gleamed like an unsheathed sabre. 

“You must go, Archer,” she said, her lip, 
that had quivered a moment before, curving 
proudly; ‘God will take care of your mother 
and me.” 

“IT have something for you, Alice,” he said, 
after a pause. ‘‘See here,” and he drew from 
his pocket a tender, little rose-tree, with the 
roots carefully wrapt in paper. ‘I got it up at 
Mr. Ashton’s to-day; they say it is of a rare 
species, and blooms every month. Come, we'll 
plant it, and it shal? be my parting gift.” 

He caught up the little garden hoe that lay 
near by, and went round to the old sitting-room 
window. Alice followed him in silence. 

‘Right here,” he said, digging up the soft, 
black soil, ‘“‘where you can see it, whenever 
you look out at the window; and mind—it shall 
be a token between us, Alice—as long as it 
thrives and blooms, you may be sure I’m alive 


and prosperous; but if it wilts and dies ” 
265 


You don’t blame me for 
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“Don’t, Archer, don’t, she cried, her face } fragrant bloom; and Alice said to herself eon- 
growing white in the deepening twilight, ‘don’t : tinually, “He will live—he will come back to us.” 


say that; it may die, and——” ; A cold and cruel winter—another spring—the 
“It will live, Alice; and J shall live andicome : harvests trampled down before they ripened; 
back to you again—Goa has told me/so.” é the beautiful hill-country made desolate by the 


She looked up, with something like awe in ravages of war; still the rose-tree bloomed and 
her face, as she heard his confident words. He ‘ ; grew, and Alice’s heart was full of hope. But 
smiled, and, leveling the soil about the roots of ; ¢ when the summer passed, and the fall came, 
the little tree, repeated half to her, and half to ; and the scanty harvests were gathered in; and 
himself, ‘It will live; and I shall live— and our ; one by one the fathers and husbands, left at 
country will live, too.” $ home, were conscripted into the Southern army, 

Then he kissed her softly, and she tripped ; ; leaving weeping children and wives in com- 
away to the kitchen, leaving him standing there ; fortless homes, a change seemed to fall upon 
alone. The May moon was coming up, over the : 3 the land; the sun wore a murky glow; the sky 
top of the old oak tree that stood off to the east- { seemed brass, and God too far-off to hear. 
ward, flooding the surrounding hills, and all the : : But in those days of desolation, the rose-tree 
green hollows with a subdued lustre, lovelier, if : drooped and wilted, and as the winter came on, 
not brighter, than the full radiance of day. <A all life seemed to go out from branch and root; 
whippowil began its melancholy song from its} and Alice’s hope failed. No letters reached 
perch on the old grind-stone, and the frogs set ; them from Archer; and they heard rumors. of 
up. their plaintive cry from the pond in the } terrible disasters daily befallittg the Union 
meadow. Sights and sounds familiar as his } forces. 
own being, they brought the tears to Archer § “‘He is gone, Alice—we shall never see him 
Bradford’s eyes, and made the broad chest be- } : again,” said the poor mother; and Alice found 
neath his folded arms swell convulsively. His | no words to disprove what she said. 
heart was tender and domestic; all his affec- | The winter was dreadful. Scanty of food 
tions were centred in this old Virginian home; ‘and fuel, the two mourners sat by their lonely 
all his deep love lavished upon his doting old } ‘ hearth, with an unspoken sorrow in their white 
mother and little, blue-eyed Alice—not his sis- ; faces that awed even the fierce guerrillas, that 
ter, but something, as we have seen, nearer.and : prowled about the old farm-house, into some- 
dearer. " ; thing like pity and respect. But there is no- 

By ten o’elock every arrangement was com-} thing in this world of ours that does not, 
pleted, and Archer’s satchel, packed with cloth- : sooner or later, come to an end. The wheels 
ing on one side, and eatables on the other, stood, } of time may seem slow, but they are.sure. The 
locked and strapped, on the kitchen door-sill. § lonely winter dragged itself away, and spring 
He picked it up, and swung it on his shoulder. } > came—‘‘a snow-drop in her hand, a solitary 

‘‘Well, mother,” he said, putting his arm ‘ * lark above her head.” The blue sky smiled 
round her and kissing her tenderly, “I must ? * down, and the sweet sunlight feli in genial 
be off, or I shan’t get across the river by day. } ’ beams, and the gentle rains descended on fields 
Take care of yourself, and may God bless you.” blackened and blasted by the ravages of war, 

‘*And you, too, my boy.” : bringing up the tender grass, and meek-+#yed 

He turned away, pained by the sight of her { violets over the nameless graves of the fallen 
tears, and strode out toward the old, red gate. ‘brave. In the garden, at the old farm-house, 


Alice followed him. : the pinks came up and opened their odorous 
He kissed her through the bars, on cheeks, } petals, and the hollyhock b elled almost 
brow, and eyes, and then, without another word, } to bursting; the old-fashioned budded, and 


walked rapidly away. She watched him until ; ; the lilacs tossed their purple plumes through the 
a sudden turn in the road took him from her } ‘ low windows, as in days gone by. 
sight; so did the poor mother, sitting on the} Alice felt a strange balm dropping into her 
door-sill, thinking, both of them, no doubt, of sore heart, and day by day she watched the little 
the weary days of woe and war that would in- wilted rose-tree, as one might watch a dear face 
tervene before they looked upon his face again. } on the verge of eternity. And at last—at last 
The spring wore away; summer came, and} her hopeful faith was rewarded, for on the top- 
the thunders of battle rocked the old farm- most branch a tiny green shoot appeared. 
house to its very center; but the rose-tree did “Oh, mother, mother!” she cried, running in, 
not wilt. Though the air was hot and sulphur- } ‘‘he isn’t dead; come back to us again— 


‘ 
5 
5 
ous, it shot up young tendrils, and burst into o } the rose-tree is ali 
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But the poor mother turned despairingly from , ‘*Won’t you sit down and have a drink, sir?” 
the happy face and shook her head. Age is less : she said, sweetly, as he came up. 
hopeful than youth. “No, no, he’ll never come; He sat down, while Alice darted off to the 


is 
back again,” she said. } kitchen, to get the drink. 
But the spring advanced, and the little shoot ; ‘Bring some cider, Alice,” called the old 
grew, and one after another new shoots came } woman, wiping her eyes. ‘‘I like to give ’em 


out, and by full summer-tide the rose-tree was } the best; my own poor boy was a soldier.” 
in blossom, weighed down with fragrant, crim- } Alice brought the cider, clear and racy, a 
son flowers. Still no tidings came from Archer; ; lamp of ice tinkling in the bottom of the gob- 
but Alice hoped and waited. In the meantime, let. The soldier took it, raised it to his lips‘ 
Lee’s forces retreated before Grant, and the old heard the ice tinkling with a cool, refreshing 
flag waved again over that portion of poor, deso- } sound, as he had heard it hundreds of times in 
late, mistaken Virginia. } his boyhood. His hand trembled—gave way— 
An evening came, in the cloudless glory of it fell, and he sprang to his feet with a passion- 
regal June. Mrs. Bradford sat upon the door- ; ate cry, 
sill, swaying back and forth, and murmuring; «Mother, Alice—don’t you know me?” 
to herself ina dazed, melancholy way; Alice sat Did they know him? Let their happy tears, 
on the soft grass close by the blooming rose- } their tender embraces answer. Clasped in their 
tree. The same whippowil piped on the old ; arms, he, the strong man, the soldier, bronzed 
grind-stone; the same stars glittered overhead } by the smoke of half a score of battles, sobbed 
—but where was he? Heaped up amid the 3 like a little child. But after awhile they grew 
nameless dead on some distant battle-ground— ; quiet, and Archer sat down beside his mother 
languishing in some far-off hospital—yearning : son the door-sill, with a fresh goblet of cider in 
for home and friends. Her blue eyes grew dim : his hand; while Alice, with a shine in her blue 
with @ mist of tears, and her brave heart sick ; eyes, beside which the June stars looked dim, 
with deferred hope. But a gentle wind stirred S went back to her seat on the grass. 
the branches of the rose-tree, surrounding her 3 “Y knew you'd come,” she said, softly, her 
with a cloud of delicious perfume; and at the } * sweet face dimpling with happy smiles; “and I 
same instant the old, red gate swung sharply S told mother so, because your rose-tree came to 
on its hinges. Some one was coming down the } ‘ life.” 


little foot-path; a soldier, with a blue, armless ; Archer looked over at the great, crimson 
sleeve dangling at his right side. Such visitors, ; blossoms, and said almost sclemnly, 
finding their way back to Washington, and so: «Yes, Alice, I live—and the rose-tree lives; 
home, after the terrible battle in the Wilderness, ’ 3 and, better still, our country lives also.” 
often dropt in at the old farm-house now. Alice $ “ And the night was filled with gladness, 
rose up, and placed a chair beneath the little : 3 And the cares that infested the day, 
Folded up their tents, like the Arabs, 
woodbine arbor. 3 And as silently stole away.” 
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THE VOICES OF THE RAIN 





BY CLARENCE FREDERICK BUHLER. 





Lipa fits musie’s own have chanted Then the lidless eyes of fancy, 
Of the weird, but pleasant strain, In her gay kaleidoscope, 
Played on airy harps at midnight, Views the beauteous forms that sported 
By the fingers of the rain; Over childhood’s sunny slope ; 
= And the farmer to that clatter, From the fount of youth eternal, 
Like the tramp of elfin hoofs, In the soul those visions rise, 


Till its waters, overflowing, 
Find an outlet at my eyes. 


Listens till he hears, in fancy, 
Harvests rustling on the roofs, 


But of all the mournful music Well may ye whose lives glide unward, 
Ever played, or ever sung, Like some tune subdued and sweet, 
None to me so melancholy, Hear no dismal echoes wakened 
From the soul of sadness wrung. By the night-rain’s pattering feet ; 


SPOR aS 





For my heart gives up its buried, But once eat your bread in sorrow, 
Like a City of the Dead, And ye'll know no sadder strain 
Ahd, with noiseless steps, the sainted Than is played, ‘at lonely midnight, 


Seem to gather round my bed. By the fingers of the rain. 

















THE HAUNTED 





MANOR-HOUSE. 





“BY THE AUTHOR OF MARGRET HOWTH.” 





‘‘Nor at home,” said the servant. 

I glanced down the gray, frozen street, over 
which a cheerless winter afternoon was gather- 
ing lonesomely, caught a fresh gulph of the bit- 
ing wind, and shivered. 

‘‘Not at home?” I repeated after him. 
me look at the fire, then.” 

He made way with a half-military salute, and 


presently shut the library-door upon me. I? 


looked at the fire, which winked fiercely at me, 
and began at once to crack my frosted skin, 
swelling and glowing with delight, in its red 
depths of comfort, at having at last found an 
actual bit of cold to go to work at, in this cozy, 
heartsome room. 

I crept into the recesses of a big, sleepy chair, 
to look at it better. I took a cowardly, quick 
glance at the flat sky, sodden with cold without, 
and the chilly drifts of smoke driven homeless 
to the dark horizon, in order that I might do it 
the more justice as-I looked. The while it 
smouldered for a moment in heavy lapses of 


“Let 3 





of the room grew intenser, found its center and 
its cause in one spot; seemed to take from that 
a different meaning to grow out from it, an en- 
chanted calm, rather than the mere slumberous 
comfort of a warm cozery on a winter’s day. 
It was a picture which thus became the sleep- 
ing soul of the room; which glowed out slowly 
from the closing shadow about it, and in its 
absolute stillness absorbed the whole atmos- 
phere of the place. The picture of a many- 
gabled old English mansion, seen in the fare- 
well glow of a late fall afternoon. A nightmare 
silence breathed from it—the silence of a life 
paralytic and dead now, which had once been 
generous and genial ; for houses have their lives, 
and know their lives as well as men. * 
Haunted! they called this house, I remem- 
bered; yet so absolutely solitary and quiet did 
it stand there, that not even ghosts of the dead 
moved through its silent chambers. Without, 
God’s nature breathed and grew rank and luxu- 
riant; sunshine, dampened and smouldering 


meditation, and then, having made up its mind, ; through some high-up fog, touched its peaked 
leaped up in its caging bars of steel, threw out} walls and the knotted boles of the foremost 
busy, hundred little beams that flickered and; elms with red; in the moat, lush ferns, burrs, 
danced, kissed my forehead, neck, hands; patted, ; and burdocks, webbed and matted over the 
and happed, and crept under, above, around, for} black mquld; old, meditative oaks curved their 
a long half hour, and then, every obstinate little ; branches down, and gruffly barred out the light 
atom of cold being quite melted away, and done $ 3 and rain from the crisp young grass beneath; 
with, took me into the great, quiet warmth in} mosses, red and dank, dead-alive lichens crept 
which the room lay, and dozed off, with many } and crawled, and covered the bridge, and the 
little wakeful starts, and openings of its eyes, ¢ decaying house-walls, sucking life and blood 
into a heavy slumber of content. in as they went; in the fretted eaves, cheery 
I did not doze with it—I am quite sure of? little martins laid their eggs and brooded in 
that; on the contrary, I remember noticing how : busy, happy homes; life, energy, zest, throbbed 
very much asleep the room was; in fact, it had} through all, from the wet, warm air to the brown 


been asleep all the time, leaving the fire to keep 
watch and guard. The curtains hung heavy 
and torpid; the ranges of books, in their walnut 





ants hurrying home to their snug quarters 
under ground; only the stone.gateway stood 
barred and unopened, and the house, significant 





frames, glimmered drowsily ; the very dog, woven ; of utter vacancy and loss, was dumb—its very 
in the hearth-rug, crossed his paws lazily; the 3 history forgotten. 

forms on the antique vases were legends of § Yet I fancied that, though even the spirits 
cities which had slept under ground through § which, perhaps, had haunted it, had died into 
slow centuries; even the fair, young face, look- } thin air, and long ago vanished, there might yet 
ing from the wall through the dusky, werm } linger in its bared chambers a something more 
shadows, wore a smile, born some morning in ; impalpable and sadder-than any of the dead 
years gone by, of some pleasant thought long 3 returned. I fancied that to the gray old manor- 
since forgotten, which looked down into the pre- 3 } house, standing deserted and silent in the linger- 
sent life of its owner like a dream within a dream. ; ing sunshine, there might come a vague remem- 
But poe and quiet, ‘and soothing warmth * brance of a time when it was filled with a life 
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more warm and earnest than the summer day; ; shower. ‘‘My shoulders are a trifle the broad- 
and that it might be, that even now, old and $ est,” rung out a hearty voice in the darkness. 
forgotten; with the chill of its gray lichen ness After that, nothing more for a few steps, in 
it, it yet dreamed of what, were men more just, 3 which, by the shifting rays of the lantern, I 
it might have been, that standing there with; made out my companion to be a middle-aged 
the enchanted stillness about it, it asked dumbly, man of broad build, and caught a pair of keen 
through the long years, whether its chance had, 3 blue eyes studying my face. His gait was feeble, 
indeed, gone fotever—if it were at last too late? ; however—that of a man weakened by disease 

Now it came to pass, as our friend Bunyan 3 ; or dissipation. I had to slacken my pace to 
hath it, that having fallen into this by-way vol oe step with him. His shoulders stooped; 
thought, and being possessed, as it were, by a} once or twice he shuddered under the soaking 
zeal and curiosity to know more of this old and * rain, and coughed—a hard, racking cough, hold- 
quaint manor-house, it ceased to be a picture ; ing his bony hand before his mouth, and mutter- 
to me, and became real, the which I do not at-$ing an impatient oath; yet his voice, when he 
tempt to explain; for my object is, not to set : spoke ‘to me, was low, quiet, and courteous. 
forth unreal and lie-like theories, but to state } ‘We must find shelter,” he said at last, stop- 
certain facts. $ ping and abruptly buttoning his shabby over- 

The house, as I said, became real to me, only : coat closer. ‘A night in the miasma rising 
I viewed it from a greater distance, being then ; from these moor-ponds means death—and death 
on the outside of the porter’s lodge, which is not $ ; is coming fast enough. There’s a house I know 
set down in the.picture. I perceived, too, that ¢ S of where we can have a roof over us, if no more. 
the painter had omitted certain wide and roomy 3 It is a half hour’s walk, though.” , 
out-buildings, which give to the grounds a more We quickened our pace, he beginning to talk 
home-like air, and in nowise injured their pic- : as we went (with the courteous desire of enter- 
turesque effect, being shaded by gnarled trees ; taining a stranger) of the country about us, 
of a most ancient growth. Indeed, I found that $ $ polities, the news of the day, in a keen, shrewd 
the fresh, modern tints of the artist had, in a fashion, showing, unconsciously, glimpses of an 
measure, detracted from the age of the building, $ acute observation, and, deeper than that, a hot, 
and removed it from that hoar and settled point $ ungoverned, sensitive nature. The low hesvily- 
of antiquity in which it actually stands. 3 knebbed forehead; the sweet, womanish smile; 

It was at a different time of the year, also, ; za certain weak giving way of the chin and jaws 
when I saw the house, being at the close of a 3 when he talked, confirmed me in this. The 
dull, spring day, after a long dreary walk through 3 poor, broken-down gentleman had, too, an un- 
clay roads which had wearied my heart, and certain, impetuous way of striding rapidly for- 
brought dull aches into every bone. The sickly } ward, as if he thought to overtake, in a lueky 








sunlight had struggled through the fog in the 
morning, and then had gone out in despair, 
leaving the world to dullness and storm. The 
scenery which lay around this old dwelling, 
consisted of sweeps of sullen moorland, infre- 
quent in English landscapes, depressing and 
moody in their effect. And, at this time, the 
spring grass not yet having tinged them with 


moment, the good fortune which never had come 
to him, and then wearily flagging behind. He 
watchfully interposed his body between me and 
the driving sleet, growing red with an impatient 
“Pish!” when I remonstrated with him. We 
came at last to the porter’s lodge of this house, 
standing between bare pines; a crumbling build- 
ing of two or three rooms, pieced out with wood 





its pale green, they rolled away from the lonely : where it had fallen into decay. The rain fell 
highway, stretches of muddy stubble, through 3 in a sheet from its shelving roof, dashing into 
which the melting March snows made yellow : our faces, as we knocked at the door. It was 
runlets of icy-water, that dripped; dripped, ; opened by an old man in a green flannel short 
dully, all day down into the heavy road. The } coat, shading the flaring candle which he carried 
clay, wet and soggy, clung to my feet, weighed with onehand. His snuffy face brightened at the 
me down; the air was clammy and dark; the ; § hopes, may be, of a bit of gossip—a chance which 
wind crushed into torpor by the slow falling 3 S fell to him but seldom on the lonely moors. 
fog; the very sky bending with its weight of 3 “Sleep?—at the great heuse, Mr. Robert 
dank, foul vapor; and, through all, as night § ° Jefferies?” while he stirred his fire into a blaze. 
approached, drove the slow, icy rain, shutting ; “Yes, if you take all risks on yerselves. You 
out all but the red circle of light which my } know the story. There’s not many would like 
~ lantern made about me. 3 to make the venture. But it’s a black night. 
Something came between me and a sleety : Come, ben! come, ben!” 
Vou. XLVII.—17 
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My companion laughed as “we held up his} blood? pen poneneeeny dew, eh? Well, we'll 
steaming shoes to the fire. ‘Will you risk it, } not be choice,” draining the glass. But as he 
sir? You saw the house—that dark pile to the ; took it from his lips, there was a flash of ex- 
left as we entered? It has a goblin, uncanny } pression on his face that lasted but an instant; 
lock, I confess. Haunted, as our friend Jerry } yet it told me the whole story of a rare nature 
here is hinting to you, and in a curious manner, } \ shattered, and cast out under foot of men. “Pil 
The story goes, that the owners, unable to bear ; take my friend with me to keep me company,” 
the rasping of their consciences by its ghost, ; hugging the bottle under his arm. ‘Eh, Jerry?” 
deserted it to the eare of keepers, of whom: ‘I’Il.not begrudge you, Mr. Robert,” pursing 
Jerry is the last. An idle tale, sir; the house ; his mouth dryly. ‘I’ve known the day when 
has thick walls, and a roof that does not leak; ; you'd other friends—but——- No matter. Ye’er 


and, for my part, I mean to take my chance of } welcome to my flask.” ” 
finding the midnight visitors—better company} The man made a motion to replace the bottle, 
than the rain and mud.” ; but the white liquid sparkled, and his eye grew 


I assented, but asked him presently, having ; imbecile. ‘‘Well, well! Call me betimes in the 
@ vague remembrance of the story, how. the morning, Jerry. Good-night, sir. No :eams!” 
house was haunted. He raised his hesd—a} stopping to draw an old coat, hanging on the 


flush of impatience on his face. ; wall between me and a draught of air, nodding 
Saray ae tale; country gossip, sir—country § good-night with a pleasant smile, and pulling 
gossip.” : ‘ his red comforter tighter about his spare chest 


But I noticed that he sat chafing his un-: $ as he went out into the rain again. 
shaven jaws, moodily, as if the question trou- | ‘‘He’s going down hill fast, he is, poor old 
bled him. He looked up after awhile. ‘Par- 3} fellow!” said Jerry, in a whisper, sitting down 
don. me; but the story so surpasses in folly all contemplatively, his hands on his lean knees, 
superstitious vagaries of the common people, ‘ and looking down between them at his shoes. 
that it angers me to repeat it. The fancy is, “God help us ali!” 
I believe, that at some unknown day and hour} ‘Who is it?” 
of the year, any one sleeping in this old house} ‘Son of Squire Jefferies, down at the Hall, 
is subjected to certain influences which show to ; in ——shire. When I was & young man, he 
him Himself, not as he 1s, but as he might have ; was a wee chap, with his marbles, and pony, 
been.” He paused for a moment. ‘The pos- N Sand the like. I’ve knowed him so long. He’d 
sibility of his nature, I suppose they mean.” {no mother to speak of, she dying when he was 
Having thus satisfied my curiosity, his head { but a boy. I’ve often said that was the root of 
dropped into his hands, his wistful, peaked face $ all the evil.” Eyeing me sharply to see if I 
turned to the fire, his mouth sternly shut, red } 3 listened, the old man hurried on, glad of the 
veins coming out in the knotted forehead. ; chance to loosen his tongue. ‘For you see, 
*‘Ye’ll not believe it, then, Mr. Robert?” said ; Mr. Robert’s, a man that needed a woman— 
Jerry, with bated voice. ‘Sellars, who kept he’d be led, but not driven. And old Squire Jef- 
the house before my day, telled me of the rector } feries drove—son and servants, both—and with 
of Crinshight—Vance was his name—a godly } 3a hard bit, too. He’s just—the squire is; he’ll 
old man, who, sleeping here, saw himself with ; pay his debts to the last farden, and have his 
a mark on his forehead blacker than Cain’s, and ; sown, too, if he went to hell to collect them. 
being led to a death it’s not good to name. And ; Eh! that’s him! And Mr. Robert was like the 
the said Vance did come to no good end, in : Lairds—his mother was a Laird—free and care- 
spite of all his godliness.” ‘ less, and open-handed, they were; I knowed 
“As if,” said Jefferies, rising to his full} ’em well. So when the boy came to be a man, 
height, and pushing back the iron-gray hair ; and took to drinking and dicing, there was no-- 
from his forehead with both hands, his eye thing but black looks, and blacker threats, when 
fiercely questioning mine, “‘as if a human being } ¢@ kind word would have brought him down. 
could be other than his blood and circumstances } But the worst was when he married little Mary 
made him? As if God, or any spirit under Him, ‘ ¢ Chess, down in the village. The old man knew 
would be malign enough to show to a man, 3 nothing of it for years, and that was more than 
ruined in body and soul, what he might have} he could bear. I mind that day when it all 
been!” The weak jaws worked nervously. He: came out. I was gardener at the Hall then— 
turned sharply to Jerry with an assumption of ; kitchen gardener, I mean. So the squire sent 
reckless vulgarity, ‘Hey, Jerry, my boy! have : for Mary. He was a just man, as I said; and she, 
you nothing in your cupboard to warm a man’s : being an innocent young thing, he promised to 
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portion her and her aunien it Mr. Robert : Sup into the itil ee, wit’ met us , with 
would begone, and show his face no more. S broad flashes and crackles of welcome. The 
Mayhap that faee did the harm, now, for the $ figure of the poor gentleman was crouched over 
squire hated the Lairds—father and son—and Sit; he started up, blushing, and drawing on his 
Mr. Robert was the picture of his mother’s {old overcoat again to conceal the torn and 
brother. Drinking had begun to tell on Mr. $ shabby shirt which he wore, said, “I came to this 
Robert; then, so astead of keeping to his wife, room, Jerry. It seemed less lonely than the 
and working for her, she taking part and lot 3 3 gloomy chambers. If our friend will not object, 
with him, he gives her up, her and the boy, for : I’ll sleep on this settee,” drawing the rough cot, 
their sakes, and goes—God knows where, to | which he had made, humbly out of my way. 
the Indies or America—somewhere where He} Long ago the world had taught Robert Jef- 
watched him belike, and brought him back. | feries sharply that he cumbered the ground. 
For he’s here these two days past. But he’s 3 He bore the lesson about with him, it checked 
seen neither his father nor wife, and only knows } the lavgh on his lips, and the tears in his eyes: 
they’re not dead. Nobody ’ud be so cruel as to {he dared not walked nor talk like other men. 





tell him To-night he seemed to surmise that I had heard 
‘“‘What?” for I had grown interested in the ; his story from Jerry; his yellow, lean face was 
story insensibly. ‘a trifle colder, sadder, humbler than before. 


“That the old squire slackened off in his § Jerry betook himself to his own den, finally 
kindness to Mary, saying the contract was ; fastening the doors behind him as he went. I 
broken, because the oldest boy vowed to find i stirred the fire to a ruddier glow, and, drawing 
his father, living or dead. They well nigh } off my boots, pulled up the arm-chair in which 
starved last winter; and the woman would have 31 meant to sleep. My companion stood, for a 
none of his money, sin’ it came with such bitter } moment, looking out into the murky night, and 
words. She’s a high spirit, and a true heart, j watching the rain beat fiercely against the win- 
Mary Jefferies.” 3dows; surveyed the wide, melancholy, disman- 

The old man bustled about, delaying me in i tled room, made « few half-jesting remarks, 
my preparations to go over to the great house. ; tand then, wrapping his coat about him for the 
It was rare for him to find a listener, and he } night, hesitated, and stood, for a moment, with 
muttered, in order to provoke my curiosity, 3 his head bent, and his unsteady hand over his 
something about strange chances and odd meet- } eyes, praying. He glanced at me with a fur- 
ings coming to pass, until he could restrain him- ; tive look of half-shame. ‘It’s an old habit of 
self no longer; but, coming closer, whispered ; mine—an old habit,” hurriedly ; ‘‘the only thing 
that Squire Jefferies and his son were under 3 which I remember of all my mother taught me. 
the one roof to-night. 7 keep it up more to think that there was one 

‘It’s the first time, five years come Michael- 2 foolish woman cared yoink my soul, than for any 
mas, that any one has come to crave leave to } good it will do to me.” The liquor was begin- 
sleep in the great house, and here be the three } ning to tell, I saw. He muffled up his head in 
of you to-night, (squire the first) all storm- ?his red comforter, and, stretching himself his 
stayed. Say that there’s nought but chance in $ full length, was soon asleep. 
that? But they’ll not meet. I’ve put the length An hour passed. The thick darkness of the 
of the house atween them; and for you, I’ll give ¢ night crept into the great hall, barring the 


SIL? 


_ you the middle hall where we can cobble up a } warm firelight with murky shadows. Huddled 
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bed in no time.” 3down into the recesses of the deep chair, I 
The sight of a piece of gold brightened the : peeped out, now and then, to watch them come 
old man’s energies. He lit the candle in an old }and go, flashing and darkening over the stilt 
tin lantern, and, preceding me through the rain ; figure of the sleeper opposite, until, in my 
across the avenue of'stately limes and oaks lead- 3 drowsy watch, the room grew indistinct, and 
ing to the house, pushed open a side-door, and } mingled with the dim, outer corridors, the far- 
presently led me into a wide apartment, half } off chambers ef this picturesque, mysterious old 
stidy, half breakfast-room: the carpet on the ; house, with its carved balustrades and fretted 
floor was covered with dust; the saffron silk ; ceilings. It did not even break the dreamy 
curtains dingy, and fallen from their hooks; hess when the door opened; a sharp, downright 
the books, with which a few cases were par- ; step struck across the floor, and a tall, thin man 
tially filled, were yellow with mildew. But the } planted a straight-backed chair in front of the 
air of the room was dry and warm, and a cheer- : 3 ‘ fire and sat down therein. 
ful wood-fire on the hearth threw its light high } } > An old man, out ef whom years had sucked 
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every vestige of the sap and juicy freshness of , the figures before me were not shadows, or parts 
life, leaving but a dry, mechanic frame-work; i of a dream. 
there was not an unnecessary morsel of flesh; Her voice itself, when she spoke, came far-off 
on his spare body; nay, so absolute was the Sand dimly. ‘It is the anniversary of our wed- 
economy of his nature, that the very lashes that } ding-day; my husband,” she said. ‘I came to 
should have veiled his hard, blue eye, were thin } know if it méant to you all that it did in those 
and white; his snuff-colored clothes fitted with- : first years? You promised to keep it when I 
out a wrinkle; the lean jaws, you would have ‘left you; you said, I remember, that the love 
sworn, never wasted motion on anything so use- } which was so real to us on that day—earthly 
less as a smile; and as for the moisture of tears } love and Christ’s love—would keep out of your 
in those eyes—pah! it was the sheerest extra- ‘heart whatever was growing there cold or hard. 
vagance to think of it! His thin nostrils dilated 3 It has done so, William?” 
as if he had smelled the fire far-off, and he set- He cowered beneath the loving, confident 
tled back his head and folded his hands to sleep, 3 smile, and answered nothing. 
bestowing merely a cursory glance upon meand 3 “In the country from which I came,” she 
my companion. Yet I fancied, drowsily, noting : said, still stroking his hand with a burried 
the depressed corners of his mouth, the stern S esash; as if the time was short, and must be 
sadness of the hard wrinkles, that the departed 3 crowded with tokens and signs of the infinite 
kindliness or tenderness of his nature had left } love which she bore him. ‘In that country, He 
& vague sorrow for itself in his vacant heart, } who holds us so tenderly, forbids us to know 
that there were times when, at least, he remem- the temptations or guilt of those we loved on 
bered some old self, dead long years ago. 3 earth ; as they-might be, were they true to Him, 

The night grew into deeper darkness; heavier Sas they shall be one day, when He has purified 
shadows went and came; the uncertain firelight.; them, they stand in our memories always. Yet 
became steady and red. > I came to you to-night——” 

Again the door opened; but this time.it was a Still he spoke no word to her; asked no ques- 
woman who came in, hesitated, and then, with ; tion. 
a sudden smile, advanced to the sleeping old She had laid her hand over her withered 
man, and laid her hand on his. Old. perhaps, $ ; breast, as if some pain lay hid there, and after 
you would call her, of homely features. I don’ ti 3a wistful pause, went on, ‘It is Rob, my hus- 
know. But the quiet dress hung in clinging band. Even yonder, the weight of the baby I 
folds about her; the brown hair, streaked with 3 had held on my breast so long, rested on it still. 
gray, was parted from a face, whose clear eyes }I came to look at my boy. It was a foolish 
and patient smile were genial and comforting, } fancy,” the dim smile and blush flitting again 
and tender; the very hands moved slow and } over her face, ‘“‘but I could not rest until I 
gently, as if used to touching little children, or ; knew if I were quite forgotten; or if, in your 
soothing aching foreheads. i happy home, you and my boy kept a place for 

She took his fingers in hers, and‘ held them } } mother yet.” 
timidly. ‘‘Husband!” she cried, softly. His 3 He thrust her back with one hand, with the 
eyes opened. 
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i other covered his eyes, as if the sight of her 
“Pet! Pet Laird!” he said, calling her by pene into his brain. 
the long-ago silly name of her girlhood. Her: ‘Rob!’ he cried, fiercely, “Rob!” With a 
withered cheek blushed at that, her eyes filled } sharp remembrance cleaving his soul of ‘ Pet,” 


with quick tears. ‘his soft cheeked child—wife then, huddling her 
I did not think you would remember,” she } baby to her breast with a hundred cooing little 
said. ; } laughs of delight; of himself thrusting his rough, 


He looked at ler in a dull stupor of terror ; stubby finger through the heap of flannel, to 
and doubt, and some other struggling feeling 3 touch the fat little foot or hand, almost as 
which he had not known for years, but which ’ proud as she; of times when he had knelt with 
racked his heart at this sight of her. > her on the floor, to teach the wonderful baby to 

“You have not forgotten, then, in all these } totter from one to the other; of how, when she 
years, William?” laying her trembling hand ; was gone, the sturdy little ruffian crept into his 
on his face. ‘I have been gone so long! So 3 bed, clung to Ais finger as he went about his 
long——” her eyes vaguely wandering. 3 ; daily walks, would climb on his knee, as he sat 

Still frozen into silence, he watched her; and? ,at his lonely table, and eat from no hand but 
so motionless and breathless grew the room, : ° his. Should he tell this dead, loving mother 
that, as the slow moments crept by, I doubted if ¢ S that her son was an outcast, a drunken vaga- 
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bond, porte into the wun with His curse upon ; provaren eivtenty of body and avi at this 
him? “Rob!” he muttered, shrilly, holding his $ strange shadow of himself, as he might have 
hands over his eyes, barring out the thought of : looked into that far country where his mother 
child, or wife, or God. had gone, and where he should never come, 
“T came to know,” said the same clear, ten- § bending forward with hungry eyes, stern lips, 
der voice, ‘how, in your happy home, my boy ; and bated breath. Yet the marks were slight 
and you kept the eve of my day!” : that drew the inflexible difference between 
Then, slowly, as she spoke, the clammy ;them. Robert Jefferies, sitting in the midst of 
shadows cleared away; into the glowing fire-} his children, honored and cherished, wore the 
light came strange voices and forms; the old 3 same simple, sad smile as the old traveler. But 
man bared his eyes; the miserable traveler, at 3 the hand was steady, the eye clear and keen; 
the other side of the fire, rose and gazed, with }a man of weight, of mark among men, shrewd 
awed and sad face, at’ that which filled the } and truthful; yet his children left their mother 
silence. ’ to cling about him, and found his hand gentler, 
In the olden time, men learned eternal truths $ his eye more tender than hers. 
through dreams, and parables from the lips of g All the children but one. On an old man’s 
Him who thought no ill too mean for Him to$knee; at the other side of the fire, the lame 
cure; and it may not have been all in vain that $ little girl had climbed, and sat resting her head 
this man, and the dead mother and her son,-with jon his shaggy coat. ‘Pet, Pet!” he called her, 
his broken, wasted life, looked on the eve of her $ lingering on the name, looking up, as he did it, 
day, not as it was, but as it might have been. 3 g to the portrait of a young mother, with her 
The shadow crowded into dull corners; the $ S baby i in her arms, on the opposite wall. There 
light broadened; the dingy hall opened inte a } was a wreath of flowers about it this evening— 
cheery, arched dinner-room—his own haunt at} for it was her day they kept—a garland of 
the Hall. The squire remembered that he had ? bright, cheery-looking blossoms, for they had 
left it this morning, dull, cold, comfortless; the : ‘no gloomy thoughts of this fair. lady. Long 
thin March light peering through dusty win- } 3 ago, when grandfather loved her, she went into 
dows at heaps of bills and parchments on tables $a far, beautiful country; coming back on this, 
and desks. Now, shining and glowing, it held § her day, to see the love and prosperity in their 
a half-dozen happy people, a fitting bright j happy home—their happy home. 
background for them; for, it being grand-§ So, when they gathered about the table, 
father’s own especial anniversary in the year, } (young Master Bob undertaking to carve, be- 
and so second only to Christmas, the walls }cause there was a pretty little blue-eyed girl 
were wreathed with evergreen and red with : there, in whose eyes Bob was anxious to figure 
berries; lights sparkled wherever a light could $ as @ dignified member of society,) it did not 
be placed. 8 S check the laugh, or innocent joke, as they 
This morning, as he rode down the high- looked up to see the quiet eyes following them. 
way, he thought he had met a woman, scantily § The thought of the love kept for them yonder ih 
clothed, her face gray with hunger, leading a $ S the dead heart, only made the love for the living 
lame little girl by the hand—his son’s wife. ; $ more eager and real. The old man, (could that 
Yet here she was, the soul of the homesome ® be your face, William Jefferies, bent over the 
room, her chubby, comfortable little face dim- } little child?) the old man, as we said, held 
pling and glowing all over with the pleasure of ; little Janey, Pet, as he called her, on his knee. 
the hour; going about the table, giving a touch, ; Last year she had her own high chair at. the 
here and there, with her busy, happy fingers; for table, when, for a month or two, she laid on 
Mary was a famous housekeeper, and it being } cushions beside the fire, but now they kept her 
the end of her ambition to hold everybody con-3 on their laps always—her grandfather most 
tented and pleased to the top of their bent; and $ anxious of all for his turn te hold her—as if 
she having no talent for books, or pictures, or $ the time was short when they could show her 
the like, she kept her house cozy and happy kindness. The two ate from the one plate now 
with the strength of ten women. ; $—the squire picking out the merry-thought for 
Now and then, as she bustled about, she: $ her, and afterward, slily, with many winks be 
stopped to lay her hand on her husband’s * tween them, gathering the raisins from the pud- 
grayed head. A moment’s touch, that was all; S ding all to her side. 
but there was an unspeakable trust and quiet; Well, while the dessert was still on, and after 
in both their faces as she passed on. The poor 3 $the squire and his son had finished a tedious 
gentleman onthe settle looked out of his long, ; 3 discussion of the merits of a new horse which 
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Robert had bought, young Bobert hemmed and ; drank the health of the boy, and his bride, 
blushed fiery red, and made frantic efforts te ; wondering, as they responded eagerly, if he 
begin a little speech which he had conned this ; would be missed when that day came—that day. 

year past, and put off until to-day, as being the § But he would not be alone—she was waiting; 
most propitious season of good-will. Little Pet 3 and Janey 
pinched her grandfather's arm, winked mis-; The little girl’s head grew heavy; she laid 
chievously, and settled her pale face to atten- ; Sit on his shoulder, and while the others, with a 
tion—her pale face growing red with fright and } new glee, sang their songs, and told their even- 
syipathy presently, for she loved Bob with all } ing stories, he went tottering with her to the 
her little soul. His mother, too, guessed what ; warmest corner of the fire, where they could 
was coming, and glanced nervously from father } see the portrait; and he told her his old stories 
to grandfather, as he went on, shutting her eyes ‘ of the pet of his youth, and that beautiful 
and choking down the tears, For Mary Chess, ‘country where she had gone. 





like Bob’s. little sweetheart, had belonged to 
the trading plebeians of the town; she did not 
know liow it would be with the proud old man 
and his grandson, She gave them all the help 
she could, though; and when Bob stammered 
out, “I thought, on this day, which we have 
kept sacred to love and kindness in the family, 
to tell you that Horry and. J-—— 

‘*We’re young, and we’ll wait, father,” he went $ 
on, desperately, ‘‘but we’re in earnest. We'd 
like to try to live a true, good life together. 
And I believe she,” glancing up, ‘‘who knew 
what love was, would say, ‘God bless you!’” 

His mother, as I said, at that point came be 
hind him with a little sob, and said, ‘‘Of course, 
we've seen it all along, Bob; and we approve, 
that is, I love Horry with all my heart; and I'll 
do all Ican to make her a good wife for you,” 
turning to the pale, frightened girl. 

“You are young,” said his father, gravely, 


‘sand this is not the place or time to decide on : 


such a matter.” But he leaned forward and } 
took the girl’s little hand in his wigh a quiet ; 
look of welcome. The next glance he gave was 
a troubled one at the old man—for Squire Jef- 


feries had strong prejudices of caste, and with- : 


out his aid, what could these children do? But 


he kept his head resolutely down, avoiding all 


questioning looks. 

A cold silence fell on the table. Little Janey 
dropped her nuts, and one arm stole round the ‘ 
gray head. 

“They are waiting for you, grandpa,” she ; 
whispered. ‘Don’t make poor Bob, unhappy 
to-night, I’d like to see them all pleased and ; 
glad before——” 

. ** Before what, child?” 

‘Never mind. But they’re waiting. She’s 
waiting,” with a superstitious look at the watch- 
ing face. 

The old man looked up. He was old and she 
tas waiting. Why should he not see them all 
glad before 





, 


So he turned, and, with a quavering voice, 


“ 


$ She listened, pulling his gray hair through 
}her thin fingers, and telling him to ‘go on,” 
‘until her breathing grew quieter, and her hand 
‘ rested about his neck, her face still turned to 
‘that mother’s face, with its infinite love, that 
\ watehed and waited. 
’ When her mother came for the child at bed- 
: time, he said, softly, ‘‘I think she is asleep, 
; Mary. Let Bob carry her.” 
: Bui Bob, lifting the light weight, grew sud- 
* denly pale, and cried, sharply, ‘‘Oh, little Pet! 
‘Oh, Janey, Janey!——” 
> ‘The shadows grew heavier, clouding all. Then 
the sickly morning light struggled through the 
‘dingy panes, and showed the old man standing 
>alone on the hearth, where lay a handful of 
idead ashes. His arms were thrown over his 
2? face; a strong shiver ran through his frame, as 
Sof one who had stood face to face with death 
‘and life, and read their eternal meanings. He 
‘turned, and looked at the poor gentleman, 
‘who sat, covering his eyes with one unsteady 

hand, on the settle; then he came to him, 
‘ touched with a strange look of wonder and 
3 pity—the hair scarcely less gray than his own— 
forced the arms down, pulled away the collar 
sof the shabby coat from the haggard, simple 
face. 

“Rob?” he whispered. ‘Rob! Our boy!” 
They stood facing each other in the gray 

‘morning light—the stern face of the old man 
} less shaken than the other. Yet I fancied that 
’ the heart of the man had been bared to himself 
that night, as in God’s eye, and never should 
’ be hid again. 
“I’m very tired,” said the son. ‘‘There’s but 
a little way left to go; but it seems to me, to- 
taht as if there might be yet a chance. I 
} have some vigor and manhood left; and, father, 
, my soul has cried out for you these many years— 
‘for you, and Mary, and home. Is there yet a 
: hope to atone for all this that has gone?” 
; “A little way to go?” the sterner voice re- 
; peated,*moodily. ‘*The time is short; but she 
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is waiting, and watching. We will on ‘Rob. ; ing at aks eal that the feng winter was over 
Come home, my boy.’’ 3 and gone. 
The other looked at his shrunken limbs, at; _ So I rose, and leaving the haunted picture 
his shaking hand craving its usual morning : behind me in the quiet library, went out into 
stimulant. $ the frosty streets, ringing with the hum of a 
‘Is it too late, then?” the father asked, an ; great city; but in every face I saw a new want, 
awful pain in his face. ‘God knows, my son, akin to that on the poor travelers—a something 
God have mercy upon me, a sinner! Come, let {that asked hungrily for kind words, for love, 
us find Mary and little Pet. When she thinks } for the help Christ came to give. And it seemed 
of us to-night, let it be as the dream showed ; to me that, in my sleep, I, too, had seen the 
her, together and loving in our happy home.” ; helper I might have been—true, tender, and 
As they went down the steps in the wet morn- 3 earnest; that I might have been, and was not. 
ing, the old man leaning upon his son, the early And I knew that there was now but a little way 
light flashed out over world and sky, and from }to go; that the want and hunger cried from 
every moist shrub or tree came the song of the } every face; and that the dead I had loved, stood 


birds, thanking God that the summer was com- ; yonder, waiting to know what I would do, 
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Ever before me all the day— 2 Distant and dim, and sometimes paled, 
Nearer to me at night— : But never entirely lost, 
Flits and wavers-a shining form, ° Leaping and glancing along the way 


That beckons with hands of light. That weary men have crost. 


SLLLS. 


Coming to me in the breathless night, 
Pityingly near and near; 

As near as the angels may come to us— 
Till the whiz of wings I hear. 


I see, yet not with an outward gaze; 
Rather, I dream [ see, 

This ever vanishing form of light, 
Beckoning unto me. 
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Deep is the snow on the little grave, Ah! Love may mock with its fitful light, 


Dark and coll for the dead; $ Friendship prove but a name; : 
Did I not catch, in the sunny air, ° Ever may flee from striving hand 

A glimpse of her golden head? 8 The shadowy wreath of fame. 

S 

Bitter the pilgrimage of my life, 8 Bat the shifting gold of her floating hair— 

With her life quenched in the earth; s The flash of her little hands; 
Did I not, sometimes, seem to hear, N The sweet, vague sound of her angel voice— 

a elie 

She eohnd of Aieraits Geet g Her feet on the shining sands, 
In the broad, bright noon—in the social throng— $ Never shall cheat my longing soul, 

In the surge of the crowded street ; N Nor mock my hungering eyes; 
Like gentlest lightnings, faintly bright, ; And I shail clasp her at last—at last 

Quiver the shining feet. ? On the shores of Paradise! 

’ 
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So love and music came to make 
Her span of happiness complete. 


Tze pleasant rays of early Spring 
Beamed oer the earth with gentle power, 

And on the hillside’s budding breast, 
Warmed into life a crimson flower, 

There, in the sun’s benignant beams, 
She grew in beauty, day by day, 

And blushed with sweetly trusting love, 
Beneath the ardor of his ray. 

The incense of her breath perfumed 
The breezes that caressed the earth; 

Exhaling, at the slightest touch 
Of Him whose passion gave her birth. 

A lark her mossy nest built there, 
Among the wild grass at her feet ; 


But one day—dreary day to her— 
The sun withheld his welcome light; 
And thick, black clouds lay cold upon 
The neighboring mountain's dismal height. 
Rain, hail and snow, fell thick and fast 
Upon her unprotected breast, 
And orushed her, as they killed the young, 
Beneath her in their mossy nest. 
For many a weary day the sun 
Refused his wonted warmth to shed; 
And when at last he smiled again, ‘ 
The crimson flower lay cold and dead. 
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A WOMAN’S REVENGE. 





BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, AUTHOR OF “‘THIS, THAT, AND THE OTHER,” ‘JUNO CLIFFORD,” 


‘““MY THIRD BOOK,’’ ETC., ETC. 





CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 200. 


X.— ALICE. 

Tat day she sought Alice. It was time for 
her next move; and she made it with scarcely 
an impulse of regret or hesitation. Do you 
comprehend her character?—a character that 
might, perhaps, had fortune been kinder, have 
been full of tenderness—that was now so hard- 
ened by disappointment that she had no pity 
for another woman, who loved as dearly as her- 
self; though with a less frantic and selfish pas- 
sion. 

Adroitly she led the conversation to Robert 
Huger, and, for the first time, told Alice in so 
many words of his proposal. 

“Why did you not accept him?” Alice asked, 
glad of an opportunity to solve at length the 
mystery which had puzzled her. 

‘*Because I could not love him. I wanted to, 
and tried my best. I knew if I could, I should 
be happier—but it was impossible.” 

“And yet he was very noble,” Alice said, 
thoughtfully. 

**Yes, he was noble. It was not his fault, 
but my misfortune. Alice, if anything had 
separated you from Gerard, after you were en- 
gaged to him, do you think you could have 
learned to leve and marry some one else?” 

“IT cannot think how anything but death could 
have separated us,” the young wife said, sim- 
ply, *‘unless I had found that he was unworthy 
of me, and then, I hope, love would have died.” 

‘Love does not always die when it ought. If 
it did, mine would have been dead long ago.” 

‘*Were you betrothed?” Alice asked, timidly. 

“Not exactly. I suppose that is how he keeps 


§ There, child, ask me no more. I have told you 
} more than any one else knows.” > 

** And you will not tell me who it was?” 

The words struggled, in spite of herself, from 
the young wife’s white lips. 

“Tell you! You are mad to ask it. Forget 
that I said anything, and never speak of it 
hereafter. My confidential moods come but 
seldom. To-morrow I shall be sorry that I told 
you.” 

As she spoke, she rose to go. Alice put out 
‘her hand, involuntarily, as if she would hold 
:her back. Her face was white as death. She 
3 would have given worlds to say, “At least tell 
;me it was not Gerard!”—but she read no pity 
Sin those proud, dark eyes. She drew baek her 
3 hand, and let Veronica go without another word. 
$ Then she sank on her knees, and lifted toward 
‘ heaven her white, piteous face, her eyes wild 
° with torturing fear. 

“Oh, God!” she cried, “pity me, pity me! 


8 
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; The way is dark, and I am all alone.” 

: Was it Gerard? Was it Gerard? She asked 
: herself the question, over and over again; but 
$there was not even an echo to answer her. 
’ Then she thought it all over. Veronica had 
’ said this recreant lover of hers had married 
a-girl, gentler, younger, richer. It must be 
;Gerard! Had he never, never loved her? Had 
$ all his dear, fond words been a delusion? Had 
: Mr. Goldthwaite been right, after all? Oh! what 
>@ cruel thing it was that this fortune had been 
’ left her, so that she could never be loved for 
‘ her own self, never have faith. Then the ques- 
‘tion came back to her which she had asked her 


his conscience clear, and feels himself a man of : lover on the day of their betrothal—whether he 


honor still. No, he only told me that he loved 


;gave her all his heart—and his answer. He 





me, and I answered him. It was an amuse- had said then that he loved her only; he did 
ment, perhaps, to him; a pretty speech he.may } not say that he had never loved another. But 
have made to twenty different women—to me it ; what then? If, after he knew her, he had loved 
meant life, or death. The next day he went jno other, what had she a right to ask more? 
away. That was the end ofit. He saw a girl, Was she not wronging herself and him? How 
gentler, younger, a great deal richer, and he ; kind and tender he had always been to her. 
married her. What a fool Iam to care! How } Whatever he had felt in the past, did he not 
can that man have power to sway my soul—to ‘love her now with all his heart? Then she 
shut the gates of all other happiness against ; pitied Veronica. How sad it had been to love 


me? And yet I believe he did love me once. }so, and to lose! Either way it was terrible. 
276 
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How much trouble there was in the world, and ; 
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y had no idea of ever loving her as he aid his 


she had been living such a sunny life hitherto, } wife—of her ever being more to him than now 


never dreaming of it. 

She got up and went down stairs. She wanted 
to change the current of her thoughts a little. 
Her light feet made no noise on the soft carpets. 
She heard the sound of music in the drawing- 
room. Veronica was singing—the same song 
she had sung that night at Mrs. Lauderdale’s. 
She went to the door, and stood there looking 
in. They did not see her, either of them. Vero- 
nica sat there radiant in beauty, her fingers 
sweeping that wild, bewildering music from the 
keys; her voice quivering on the air with its 
burden of impassioned melody; her eyes—those 
matchless, compelling eyes—looking full in 
Gerard’s face. As the song ceased, he fell on 
his knees beside the singer, and pressed her 
slender hands to his lips—his wife heard him 
say, 

“I was not worth your love. Forgive me, 
Verenica.”’ 

After that she heard no more. She hardly ; 
knew how she got up stairs. The world seemed : 
slipping away from beneath her feet, and leav- 
ing her alone in blank chaos. Putting out her 
hand, and groping blindly, she touched a low ; 


—but he pitied her, and, because he thought he 
had wronged her, he was very tender to her. 
} He did not look forward at all. What was to 
} grow out of this confidence between them he 
never questioned. She charmed him into for- 
getfulness of all but herself, as they rode under 
the trees that pleasant May afternoon. 
Alice, left alone meantime, was striving to 
; look the future in the face. One belief swayed 
Sall her thoughts—the belief that Veroniea’s 
right to Gerard was first and strongest—that, 
3 but for her, she would have been his wife. Too 
3 generous to blame either of them, she blamed 
3 herself for having come between them and their 
$happiness. Then, with a shivering sigh of re- 
lief, she thought of the near future—welcomed, 
‘es a friend, that phantom of early death, which 
shad looked so grim and ghastly to her a little 
: while before. Yes, that was the way—when 
; Sher baby was born, she should die. Then they 
S gould be happy. She would take her little one 
$in her arms, and go on, out of their way, into 
; the world of spirits. There would be room for 
; her there. : 
¢ She knelt down, poor, helpless child, scarvely 


$ 





rn 


easy-chair. It was one Gerard had given her ; nineteen, and prayed to God-to take her out of 


last week, with a kiss, and some fondly playful 
words about the lullabies she would sing in it. 
Last week! Between then and now was there 
not eternity? She sat down, and laid her poor, 
throbbing head against the back of the chair. 
She did not think—how could she? She only 


bowed herself to the blast and waited. After ; 


awhile Gerard came up. She did not know 


whether it was one hour or three since she had : 


seen him kneeling at Veronica’s side. It was 


an honest impulse of penitential tenderness : 


whieh drove him now to her—for, after all, she 
was his wife whom he loved and had chosen. 


Sthe world—her and her baby. She cried to 
: heaven, in agony of supplication, that the child 
> might go with her—that it might not be left 
’motherless as she had been—that she might 
$have it, her own, to go with her through the 
; dark valley, and be hers still in the light of the 
eternal morning. Then she prayed for her hus- 
> band—that he might be good and happy; that 
no shadow might darken his life; that he might 
‘have all the desires of his heart, and that she 
: might be taken out of his way. 

$ Out of his way! and, with those words, she 
) began to sob in an agony of self-pity. Remem- 


If she had had less delicacy, more self-asser- ; ber that she had scarcely been married a year— 
tion; if she could have brought herself to tell the next day but one would be the first anni- 
him what she had seen, all might have been } versary of her wedding. She was very young, 
made right, even then; but she could hardly {and very lonely. Would God pity her? 

have done so, if her life or his had depended on : The wedding anniversary, when it came, was @ 
it. She turned from him a little coolly, how- ; painful and unsatisfactory day enough. Gerard 








ever—perhaps it was not in human nature to : 


help that, and begged him to leave her to her- 
self. She was not well. She needed rest and 
quiet. 

He thought her manner seemed petulant. 


Perhaps, blaming himself so much, he was glad ; 
of an opportunity to blame her a little. After : 


all, he thought, he had thrown away the proud- 


est love when he had given up Veronica. He ° 
went down and asked her to ride with him. He : 


was prepared to be very affectionate. He had 
been to town the day before, and brought back 
a gift which he thought would please his wife— 
3a brooch, on which was exquisitely painted a 
‘ beautifal Madonna, with the Holy Infant in her 
arms. He gave it to her in the morning, and was 
vexed at her want of enthusiasm about it. He 
‘never guessed what she had seen two days be- 
fore, or what Veronica had hinted to her. He 
thought she was cross; and began, for the first 
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rome to “find fault with her in his heart. On ; romancers a hawe pictured. When Guinevere was 
her part, she believed that he had loved his ; beloved, do you think there was no lingering ten- 
cousin with his first, best love; and had married 3 derness for Elaine? Veronica’s touch thrilled 
hér only because she was Miss Lauderdale, and 3 his pulses now and then—he was entranced by 
the heiress of the Lauderdale fortune. She felt ; her voice—her grace—her dark, bright eyes. 
that to die and leave him to Veronica was the 3 Sometimes he longed to catch the beautiful 
sole kindness she could show him. Gifts and} syren to his heart, and cover her bewildering 
tokens seemed to her a hypocrisy so paltry, that ; lips with his kisses. The recording angel will 
they vexed even her. gentle nature into im- ; set it down to his credit that he never did. He 
patience. He was too much in fault himself $ never quite forgot his wife’s claims on him, even 
to be patient with her—for it is a great deal in the hours when his cousin’s fascination was 
easier to forgive those who have wronged us $ strongest; and I think there never was a time 
than those whom we have wronged. 3 : when, in the depths of his heart, he did not love 
He found Veronica ready to console him—to $ S Alice best. The other was on the surface, ap- 
sing, and read, and talk to him; and he passed $ : pealed to the weakest, and therefore most easily 
most of the day with her, Alice was too : moved, part of his nature. But it was his wife* 
wretched for disguises. She was thankful just to whom his sou! was linked. 
to be let alone. She sat the long day through § 3 Alice passed this time mostly alone. She was 
in her own room, looking back to the hopes and $ certainly in a fair way to realize Veronica's 
dreams, the happy home-coming of one short g hope, and her presentiment. She grew thin, 
year ago—pitying, almost, as if it were another, } ; and listless, and moved about the house like the 
the young life desolated, the weary heart, in: * ghost of her former self. Veronica looked on, 
which all hopes of youth lay dead before their $ ’ pitiless. The day of her triumph, she thought, | 
time, and which throbbed with only one de- $ ’ was near at hand. Surely, in a few short weeks 
spairing longing, to go anywhere out of the Gerard would be free, and then, could she not 
world. How calm and cold’words sound in ; console him for all griefs? 
writing of such sorrows? We use the same} There came a June day, sultry as some June 
adjective for a broken heart and a broken toy. 3 days are, with a heat more intolerable than that 
We have no stronger expression for the anguish ? of mid-summer. A day which burned like the 
which wrings out the heart’s blood, drop by : heat of the tropics. A breath of coming evil 
drop, in slow torture, than for an ordinary grief. ; seemed in the air. A hush was over all the 
But surely God, who was mighty to create, will } carth—a waiting stillness. It oppressed Alice 
be able to understand and console. He knows $ terribly, and kept her prisoner in her own room. 
with what power of suffering He has gifted each 3’ Gerard had ridden away, early in the morning, 
burdened heart, and He will pity His children. ; to keep a business appointment in a neighboring 
3 village. He was to dine there, and return when 
XI.—THE STORM’S WORK. $the sun was lower. He would be at home by 
Two weeks went on after that, during which 3 Seven, he said to Veronica at parting. 
there was but little outward change. Gerard} When the time drew near, it seemed as if she 
had not ceased to love his wife; and the estrange- : could not wait for it. Something impelled her 
ments between them, though he did not under- 3 to go and meet him. The grounds were exten- 
stand its cause, disquieted him greatly. But I$sive. She could walk more than a mile before 
have told you before that he had certain weak- ; reaching the gate. She would:go and wait for 
nesses. He was easily vexed, and easily flat-; him there. She longed feverishly to see him 
tered. When he thought Alice cool or meody, § after his day’s absence—to look into his eyes, 
he turned to Veronica—and she never disap- 3 3 and know what he would say to her. She took 
pointed him. He did not see, as others would, Sa long, black veil, and folded it around her. 
the wrong she had done in letting him, the hus- $ She looked like a Spanish woman, with her 
band of another, know that her old love for him : great, black eyes gleaming through the lace. 
was not dead. Men are oftentimes strangely : She walked like one, too, as she went out under 
tolerant of sins done for their sake; and he : the trees with that free, haughty step of hers. 
forgot, or overlooked, the treachery with which $ All nature was motionless when she went out. 
she had returned Alice’s great kindness. ; The hush of waiting had deepened. Not a twig 
He only remembered how well and vainly } stirred on the boughs, not a leaf rustled. No 
she had loved him, and felt for her an intense } : bird sang. No flower, ever so slight, swayed. 
pity. Perhaps he loved her a little, too—for a ; No breath of air stirred. She walked on with 
man’s love is not always the exclusive passion $ eyes glittering strangely. There was a look on 
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her hy such as they say precedes, sometimes, s 
a sudden and dreadful doom. She had no fear. 


She had brewed herself the wild, sweet wine of : 


hope, and she had drank it to madness. 

As she walked, a change came over air and $ 
sky. Clouds began to sweep rapidly from the $ 
four corners of the heavens. Distant thunders 
muttered, A wind began to blow. It blew 
straight in her face, as if to drive her back. 
Some great drops fell, tear-like, on her head. 


Neither wind, nor rain, nor muttering thunder $ 


moved her. She was going to meet Gerard. 
She cared nothing for the war of elements. If 
he came in the midst of it, they could seek 
shelter together. She pressed on. She reached 
the gate, and opened it for him. Then she went 


back a few paces, and stood under a great tree, $ 


waiting. Lightnings flashed round her, and 
thunders rolled; but her spirit seemed to rise 
exultant with the wild and rising storm. Soon 
she heard in the distance the hoof-beats of his 
horse, coming, coming fast. 

“Gerard, Gerard!” she cried, her voice rising 
on the wind like the call of a spirit. Just then 
came a crash, a blinding, terrible light, a rush- 
ing, horrible, deafening sound. Gerard heard 
it, and hurried on through the gate. The great 
tree, shivered to fragments, blocked his way 
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; He told her, as tenderly as possible, what he 
Shad to tell. It might, or might not, be death. 
She waited for no more. A capacity for prac- 
$ tical effort, which she had not known that she 
: ° possessed, sprang to life at the occasion. All 
$ the methods of resuscitation, of which she had 
é ever heard, flashed into her mind, and were at 
$her service. Neither brain nor hands failed 
her. She had just one thought. 

‘Veronica must live. Who else could console 
Gerard when she left him? Veronica must live 
to be happy when she was gone—to enjoy the 
love which ought never to have failed her.” 

She worked like one to whom superhuman 
: strength had been given. She chafed the long, 
$ slender limbs, and infused into them her own 
vitality. It was a case in which delay would 
$ have been fatal, but Alice’s promptness saved 
Sher. She wrestled with death, as sometimes a 
> mother does for the life of her only child. She 
wrenched Veronica from his hold—caught her 
in the very midst of the black, whelming bil- 
lows, and bore her back to the shore of life. 

Before any physician reached the house, the 
lids had risen from above those dark eyes—a 
faint pulse fluttered in the slender wrist—and 
when Dr. Wrentham came in and looked at her, 
he said, 











with its rent boughs; and across them lay Vero- ‘‘Your promptness has kept her alive. She 
nica, her long hair falling about her in dense 3 has a chance, now, for her life.” 
masses, her white face, with the smile of wel | “Then she is not yet out of danger?’ It 


come and expectation still on the lips. Was { was Gerard who spoke. 
she dead? “No, after such a shock as this, fever will be 
He sprang from his horse, and felt for her very apt to set in, and she will need careful 
heart. It seemed to him there was still a faint 3 nursing to save her.” 
pulsation. The lightning had spared her, per- 3 Before midnight the event had justified Dr. 
haps, and the shock stunned her. He got her $ Wrentham’s prediction. Veronica was burning 
upon his horse—how he lifted the dead weight, : § S with fever, and talking’ in wild, incoherent 
he never knew—and, supporting her there as $ strains—now of Alice, then of Gerard—some- 
best he could, he took her home. The storm, 3 2 times of Robert Huger, and sometimes of her 
as if it had done its work, subsided. The rain $ S uncle Tremaine, and the old life before she 
fell still, slowly and heavily, but the thunders scame to ‘All-Come-Home.” Gerard. had been 
only muttered sullenly in the distance. ; banished from the room; and after awhile Alice 
At his own door, his first call brought gar- ; 8 ¢sent away the housekeeper and Rosette, who 
deners and coachman to his assistance. They 3 still lingered, saying that she would watch for 
took the pale burden, resting on them so hope- an hour or two alone. She stood there then 
lessly, into the house; and then the men started, g and lodked at Veronica—her rival. A tempta- 
in opposite directions, for the first physician ; tion swept over her soul for a moment—a temp- 
who could be found. They had carried Vero- 3 tation to go away, and take thought for her own 
nica into her own room, and laid her on her $ ; safety, making her situation the all-sufficient 
bed. The housekeeper and Rosette were both } excuse—to go away, and leave Veronica to the 
at hand; and Gerard was hesitating whether to $ care of others, let life or death come as it would. 
summon his wife, when he heard her voice. Then ‘came the thought—‘‘another might neglect 
She had come down, noiselessly, and stood § her, where I should save her”—and she knelt 
among them, her face scarcely less white than $ down there and vowed a vow unto the Lord. 
the one lying so still upon the pillows. 3 «I will save her, oh, God! if human care can. 


res 


3 


— has happened, Gerard? Is it death?” } ; } Grant me Thy strength!” 

















A WOMAN’S REVENGE. 

Two weeks passed after that of comstant ; give it up—this child, with whom she had meant 
watehing. Gerard roamed penitent, wretched, } to go out of the world. She murmured, for the 
despairing, about the house. Alice, at Vero-; first time, against her fate. Why was she kept 
nica’s side, fought her battle with death. It‘ alive to be the dark shadow between Gerard 
was strange, but, though she realized nothing; and the sunshine—to make the life she had 
else, the patient yet. seemed to understand } saved to Veronica worthless? Oh! the bitter- 
Alice’s presence. Sometimes she would look at ; ness of those tears that fell on that dead baby’s 
her with a wild, terror-stricken face, and cry, } face—burning drops, wrung’ from the anguish 

“Why don’t you kill me? I would have; of a breaking heart! 





killed you, if I could.” 3 All this time Gerard was so tender of her. It 
Alice took no thought for herself—never ; was remorse, she thought; or a kind heart which 
ceased her watch. 3 3 could not let him look, unmoved, on suffering— 


At last, on the fifteenth day, came the crisis— ; S for she had no longer any faith in his love. He 
that long, heavy slumber, through which so $ § began to guess dimly at the cause of her cold- 
many anxious hearts have watched and waited, $ ness; and his very penitence for the thoughts 
since the world began. Alice kept steadfast } § that had wandered from her made him cowardly. 
vigil, with Dr. Wrentham beside her. Hour § After a day or two the baby was buried. 
after hour, until the day—it was the last day : Alice, herself, told where it should be laid—in 
of June—went down, and the summer night ; one of the pleasantest spots in the whole 
came, with its dew, its stars, its breath of } grounds, where the pine-trees waved above it, 
peace. It was midnight before the watch ¢ Sand the summer winds blowing thrqygh made 
ended. Alice had fallen on her knees at last, 3 murmurous music. It was a spot where she 
and was praying silently and fervently that the $ had loved to go—where, in the days to come, 
life for which she had struggled so long might 3 she meant often to carry her heart-ache, and 
be spared. While she still knelt, Veronica’s g weep it out above that little grave. 
lips parted with a long sigh. A shiver ran 3 She could not comprehend why she had not 
over her limbs, and she opened her eyes, and ¢ 3 died. At first she had dreaded death, when her 
met Dr. Wrentham’s, as he bent above her. shour of trial came. Latterly that ‘dread had 

“Mrs. Tremaine,” he said, speaking first of; been changed to hope and expectation. For 
all to Alice, ‘your patient will live. It is your $ S what had God kept her alive? Hundreds of 
care which has saved her.” ® times she asked herself this question, as the 

A low cry burst from Alice’s lips—a cry of § slow, summer days went by her—the long, still 
thanksgiving ; and then her head drooped lower, § days, in which she made her weakness the ex- 
until she lay in a dead faint upon the floor. $ cuse for banishing Gerard, and lay there, think- 
* Dr. Wrentham very quietly summoned Gerard, } ing her own thoughts silently. 
who had been waiting for tidings in the next } 
room; and between them they carried Alice to } XH.—UNTO THIS LAST. 
her own chamber, arid then called the profes- Verontca, meanwhile, was disippointing Dr. 
sional nurse, who was already in the house, to 3 Wrentham’s expectations. When the crisis of 
undress her. Rosette took up the post of} her fever passed, he had thought that she would 
watcher beside Veronica. The yest concen-3 at once begin to recover. But she lay there, 
trated their attention upon Alice. There were; day after day, gaining no strength, taking no 
a few hours of terrible suffering; and then, in 3 nourishment; until at last his practiced eye 
answer to her entreaties, they laid her baby 3 perceived that a foe, surer, more insidious, 
girl upon her bosom, cold and dead. The “little } more fatal than fever, had seized upon her 
dark-lashed eyes would never open;” the sweet} now. She was going into a swift decline. Be- 
face would never smile; the little hands would : fore consumption, the learning of the schools is 
never twine round the mother’s neck, nor the : powerless. He could do nothing for her beyond 
soft lips cling to her breast. Dead! She held: ; easing the pains which would beset her on the 
it close to her, kissing the little, cold cheeks, § way. From her goal there was no turning back. 
and pressing the poor little fingers. $ He told Rosette his conviction. Her care and 

“Oh, my baby, my baby!” she cried, in a $ patience had impressed him favorably; and he 
low, piteous.tone; “I meant to go with you. : left it to her discretion how to break the news 
There was room in heaven for both of us. Why to her mistress. But of this there was no need. 
should you have been taken, and I left?” ‘That afternoon, Miss Tremaine looked up to 

For hours, in spite of all persuasions, she 2 : 3 Rosette, who sat, as ‘usual, still and patient be- 
held the dead baby in her arms. She could not : side her. 
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“T am going to die,” she said. ‘‘You do not }every word was branded upon her heart in 
tell me, but I know it well. How is Mrs. Tre- ? letters that had burned their way deep. At 


maine? Did she not take care of me at first?” 
Alice’s tenderness and unselfish devotion had 

touched even Rosette’s heart at last, and she 

answered warmly, 


last, when night came, she put it under her 
pillow, and tried to sleep. Rosette had moved 
her bed into the room, and lay there, night 


jafter night, watching her mistress with a care 


“Yes, she nursed you until the crisis of your } which must have sprung from an affection 


fever was passed. They say it was her fatigue 
and anxiety which killed her baby. She was 
taken ill very suddenly, and her child was born 
dead. She has suffered a great deal, but she is 
in a fair way to get better now. Yesterday the 
nurse said that she sat up a little,” 

Veronica turned her face to the wall, and 
shed some bitter tears. Was ever rock so hard 


deeper than she had ever expressed. She 
seemed never to sleep. A sigh—her name 
breathed in the faintest whisper—would arouse 
her in a moment. 

That night was very long. Veronica could 
not rest. The next morning she was to do 
what, six weeks before, she would not have 
believed even death could force her to do—to 





that some rod could not be found wherewith {give back Gerard to his wife. Dim ghosts of 
to smite it? ‘Coals of fire!” she murmured, 3 past hopes and dreams stood like pallid shapes 
‘‘coals of fire!” With death so near at hand, ; beside her. Sometimes her old, fierce love rose 


she began to see things clearly. She saw Alice 
as she was—not a guileful girl, who had wiled 
another woman’s lover away; but pure, simple, 
true, honestly loved, and faithfully loving, 
generous and unselfish. Oh! to her, how gener- 
ous and unselfish—opening her doors to her 
in misfortune, as if she had been her sister, 
tender and thoughtful to her always, even after 
she had made her ‘believe herself an unloved 
wife. She had been counting on Alice’s death. 
Alice had risked her own life, and lost her 
child’s, to bring her back from the brink of the 
grave. She remembered that it was in going 
to meet Alice’s husband, to try and strengthen 
her hold on him, that she had gone to her doom. 
From that doom Alice had saved her. Die she 
must, now, but not as she would have died then, 
without space for repentance and atonement. 

Repentance and atonement! Were they yet 
possibilities for her? Was she not a murderer? 
But for her Alice’s baby would be alive now. 
She must do her best, and then, perhaps, Alice 
would pray for her. Turning to Rosette, she 
bade her go and see if the nurse thought it 
would be prudent for Mrs. Tremaine to come 
to her for a little while to-morrow morning. If 
possible, she wanted to see her. 

Rosette came back soon, with a message from 
Alice herself. She would be sure to eome. 

Then Veronica made her bring her desk, and 
put it on the bed. She summoned strength 
enough to unlock it, and to touch the spring of 


a secret drawer, from which she took Gerard’s : 


letter—the letter he had written about Alice the 
night after his betrothal, and which had crushed 
every mad hope of her own heart to dust. She 
had the desk put back then, and lay silently 


up in her heart, and almost mastered her new 
impulses toward penitence and atonement. But 
she struggled, as a strong swimmer buffets the 
waves for his life. She recalled Alice’s days 
of weary watching beside her; she thought of 
the dead baby, with its.lips that never smiled; 
and she triumphed once and again over the 
spirit of evil. 

When the morning came, she could scarcely 
control her restless impatience until Alice was 
seated in an easy-chair at her bedside. The 
thin, wan face, with the great, black eyes burn- 
ing in their sockets, the hectic flush flaming in 
the cheeks, struck to Alice’s heart with a pang 
of surprise and pity which overflowed in tears. 
3 “Don’t weep,” Veronica said, with a little 
touch of her old impatience. ‘Are you well 
enough to read?” 

**Yes, I don’t think it would hurt me.” 

‘Read that, then—read quickly.” 

She drew the letter from under her pillow, 
and thrust it vehemently into Alice’s hand; 
then watched her as she read. Soon a light 
broke, wave-like, into the young wife’s eyes; 
sthen happy tears fell, and the innocent, tell- 
Stale cheeks flushed again with girlish blushes. 
She read it all—drank in the blessed meaning 
of every word. Then, in a passion of joy, she 
cried, 

‘He wrote this of me! Oh! Veronica, then 
Gerard was not your lover?” 

«‘Yes, Gerard was the lover I meant. Listen, 
Alice, while I have strength to speak, and I will 
teH you all. I loved Gerard, but he did not love 
me.” “« 

She began at the very beginning; and un- 
veiled her proud heart for those true, womanly 








holding the letter in her fingers. She did not ;eyes to read. She told all the story of her 
read it over—there was no need for that—its {early love; the night when Gerard had said, «I 
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tebe you,” and the words, which to him meant 
80 little, had been to her as a solemn pledge. 
She told of the reception of his letter about 
Alice, and the death-blow it was to her heart. 
She confessed the hatred that had sprung up, 
side by side, with her great love, and her deli- 
berately formed purpose to win Gerard back. 
She omitted no detail of the life since—not one 
artifice, one plot, one success—not even the 
story of the days and weeks when she had 
counted on Alice’s death, and lured Gerard on 
almost to love her. When all was told, she said 
mournfully, 

“There, Alice, you see you can take him into 
your heart again. He loved you first, and, $ 
sorely as I tempted hinr, I do not believe his 
love has ever really wavered. -You have been 
first and best to him through all. But for me, 
I dare not ask you even to soothe my death-bed $ 
with your forgiveness.” 

Alice bent over her, and pressed her lips to 
her forehead, before she answered, 

“<‘If ye forgive not men their trespasses, 
atinier: will your Father forgive your tres- 3 
passes.’ Could I hope for God’s mercy, in my 
own need, if I did not forgive you? I pity you. 
My heart aches for you. Poor, motherless, 
fatherless girl, and you loved him so. Oh! it 
was hard——” 

Veronica interrupted her feverishly. 

“Say these words, just these words—‘ Vero- 
nica, I forgive you.’” 

Alice’s voice, in reply, came sweet and clear 
as an angel’s tones falling from heavenly 
heights, 

‘‘Veronica, I forgive you, as I hope for God’s § 
mercy.” 

“Then go and make my confession to Gerard § 
—make my peace with him.” 

Neither of them thought of Alice’s weakness. 
I think strength came to her in that hour. She 
rose and went, unaided, into the drawing-room, 
and found Gerard there. She went up to him, 
first of all, and kissed him. It was the first 
time since she had believed him Veronica’s lover. 

““My wife, my darling!” he cried, eagerly. 
Then a shadow swept over his face. “I am 
not worthy of your love, Alice. You would not 
kiss me, if you knew all.” 

“I do know all. Veronica has sent me to 
make her peace with you. She loved you very 
dearly, and she did not ‘realize what she was 
doing when she let you see that love, and tried 3 
a little, perhaps, to maké you pity and regret $ 


her. She has cleared you from all blame—ex- : 


plained all that had made me doubt you. We 
must remember that she was motherless, and 


¢ that her love for you was the one hope of her life. 
$ She is going to die, and we must comfort and 
sustain her—you and I, her brother and sister.” 

‘But, Alice, you do not know the extent of 
my sin against you. You do not know the 
power that her love and her beauty had over 
me. Sometimes I almost loved her; half wished 
I had married her, because I believed her love 
was truer and fonder than yours. Are you sure 
you can ever forgive me, and trust me as you 
used?” 

“Are you sure that you loved me first and 
best—that you want me, and me only, for your 
; wife?” 

: “IT am sure—do you doubt it?” 

$ The tender, trathful eyes answered him; the 
Slips that touched his brow with their kiss of 
3 peace. 

$ “Be sure, then, that I trust you,” she said, 
3 3 fondly ; ; “that Tlove you with a dearer love than 
: that of our wedding-day. Now let us go to 





” 


3 Veronica.” 

3 -“Go first, darling; I will follow you pre- 
3 sently.” 

“TI take him as your gift,” Alice said, sitting 


3down by Veronica’s side. “You have given 
Shim back to me. He will come to you soon. 

You must receive him as your brother.” 
$ For a few moments Gerard remained alone 
¢ with God and his own soul. It was an hour 
; with which I would not, if I could, intermeddle. 
3 Who has a right to sound the depths of his peni- 
: tence, or measure the heights of his thanksgiv- 
Sing? Enough that his soul found utterance, 
sand that One heard him who pitieth those who 
$ suffer, as a father pitieth his children. From 
S that solitary communion with Infinity he won 
’ strength. There would be no danger in all his 
; after life of his bark being tossed about rudder- 
less by any chance gales. 

When he went to Veronica, he pressed a 
brother’s kiss upon the poor, wasted face—a 
kiss whose language she understood. Her 
dream was over—her sacrifice made. It re- 
mained for her to die. I think she was glad. 

From that time Alice scarcely left her. She 
occupied Rosette’s bed at night, and through 
the days she sat by Veronica’s side. Strength 
seemed to be given to her for the hour. In 
spite of her watching she grew strong. Her 
eyes were clear and bright, and the delicate 
color came back to her cheeks. In receiving 





3 3 back her husband, she had received hope and 
life. 

One day, when they were quite alone, Vero- 
3 nica asked calmly, 

3 “How long do they say I have to live? 
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sueene: me truly, Alice. Concealment is false ¢ ‘It was selfish in me to send for you, I know; 
mercy.” : but I thought no one else loved me so well, and 

“Dr. Wrentham says it may be a week, per- 3 3 I wanted you to pening why it was that I did not 
haps.a fortnight. It might possibly be longer; {love you in return.’ 


but he does not give us any hope.” ; Then, while he held her hand still, and, hiding 
There was a few moments silence, then Vero- 3 $ all for her sake, never betrayed one throb of the 
nica asked again, in a low whisper, : pain her story gave him, she told him all the 


“Will you send a messenger for Robert ove of her youth—all the woe and passion of 
Huger, Alice? He loved me well, and I want ® her womanhood. 
to see him before I die. He is the only one, ; “If I had not loved him,” she said, when she 


except you and Gerard, whom I ever really 3 had laid bare her heart, and all its secret woe, 


wronged.” : “T should, I must, have loved you. Sometimes 
Alice left the anne, and came back in a few } I almost thought I could, for I had no persistent 
moments. 3 purpose to make you care for me in vain. I 


“Gérard is going himself,” she said. ‘He } would have loved and married you, if I could— 
will not trust the errand to another. There will ; but the old madness was too strong. I sent fer 
* be time, to-day, for him to reach New York, 3 you now to tell you all the truth, and see if you 
and, I hope, to find Mr. Huger. We may look 3 could forgive me.” 
for them back to-morrow.” ‘*My darling, my darling!” 

For all that day Veronica scarcely spoke. % Only that cry, and then, proud, stern man as 
The next morning she began to grow feverishly } Robert egw was, he sank on his knees at that 
impatient. She had Rosette dress her freshly 3 3 dying woman’s side, weeping, in a strong man’s 
in a soft, white muslin wrapper, and make the $ agony, terrible to see. She put out her hand, 
room as inviting as if it were decked for a sum- $ y and laid it, tenderly on his bowed head. 
mer holiday. Flowers were everywhere—roses $ : Do not mourn for me,” she said. “I am 
in jars and vases, sprays of roses looping back } not worth it. Only tell me you will never hate 
the curtains; roses and hkeliotrope on the little 3 ; my memory—tkat sometimes, when you are 
stand at her bedside. ‘ : happiest, you will think of me in my grave with 

“They may come in the first train, you ; pity and tenderness.” 
know,” she said to Alice, when all wasdone. 3 ‘‘Hate your memory!” he cried, passionately. 

Her hope had not deceived her. With the: ‘‘DoI not love you? Will not your dead face, 
first train they came. Alice looked at her in ; with the turf above it, be more to me than any 
wonder, as she lay waiting for them to come in. } 5 vig woman’s beauty? Couldd blame you be- 
For the moment she seemed to have won back : cause, before you knew me, you had given your 
all her old, dazzling, imperious charms. Ex- love to another? Perhaps, in the new life, when 
citement had kindled her eyes to more than the } you see him by his wife’s side, your heart will 
old brightness, and stained cheek and lips with ; turn to me, and I shall not be companionless.” 
vivid color. Robert Huger had been told that; ‘Will you stay—could you stay a few days 
she was near to death; he was not prepared } with me?” she asked awhile afterward, break- 
for. this vision of splendid beauty. Surely, he § ing the long silence that had fallen between 
thought, she would get better. They were mis- } them. 
taken. There was no shadow of death on that ; “Could I! If I may, I will stay with you to 
radiant face. She put out her hand tohim.  § the last.” 

«I was sure you would come,” she said. “You; And ‘to the last” was not long. The flame 
told me you would not fail me when I sent for; of life, that had burned up so brightly with the 
you.” Then she turned to Alice. ‘Leave us $ excitement of Robert Huger’s coming, but ex- 
alone, please. I must say what I have to say { hausted itself, and went out the sooner. In 
before my strength fails me.’ three days more they stood waiting in the sum- 

Left alone with her, sitting by her side, hold- mer twilight to see her die. There was no more 
ing her hand, Huger began at last to see the — even of days or hours. The dew of death 
change which had been-wrought in her. The ; was on her forehead. Its glassy film was in her 
bright color died out from her lips, and only a $eyes. For some time her lips had moved, but 
round hectic spot burned upon either cheek. } they caught no words. Then, suddenly a glow 
Now he saw how thin she was, noticed her ? of light, the last sparkle of the expiring flame, 
short, labored breathing, and began to realize ?shone on her face. She cried, in tones of 
her doom. She looked at his pitying face with ¢ triumph, 

a sad tenderness in her eyes. She said, } “He who died for me has forgivet® me!” 
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Then me ‘Seabiels at t Alice. music Snr ‘the pines, ies aes two 
**Kiss me,” she said, ‘‘once more, I wronged ; graves, and she would cherish them both with 
you, and your revenge has been to love me. You 3 @ tenderness equal and unfailing. 
have heaped coals of fire on my head.” Fe told you, in the beginning, the legend of an 
With tears falling fast, Alice bent over her, $ Italian wife’s revenge; I have told you now 
and pressed kiss after kiss on the poor, pale : the story of a Christian wife’s—the revenge ef 


mouth. 3a sublime forgiveness. Giacinta was walled 
Then she beckoned to Gerard. 3in to die; and the wall that closed so pitilessly 
«You will not scorn me, because I held you 3 around her was her sepulchre. For her was no 
too dear; but you chose wisely.” pity; and not even the man she had loved dared 


Then, with the last smile which they would : to mourn for her—though I question if he ever 
ever wear curving her lips, her eyes sought : slept without meeting, in his dreams, the sad 
Robert Huger. H beauty of her accusing face. Veronica’s last 
“You last,” she said, ‘for you only loved; hours were tended lovingly. The woman she 
me’ best. I was not good enough for you. What 3 had tried to wrong would have given hér own 
a strange tangle this world is?” : life to save her; and, at the last, buried her be- 
He held her in his arms—the woman he would $ 3 side her own cherished dead, to wait for the re- 
have died for—dearer to him at her worst than § surrection morning there. 
any other woman’s best. He pressed his lips § There is one man to whom that-grave is the 
to hers, in the last kiss she would ever know, $ 3 Mecca of the world. Robert Huger comes every 
for, when he raised his head from that long } 3 year to ‘¢All-Come-Home.” He looks without 
caress, Veronica was dead. $ S bitterness on the happiness of Alice and Gerard; 
They buried her—it was Alice’s thought— ; he plays with the merry children whom Rosette 
beside the baby. That was the last token of § ; tends; but he goes alone to the place where 
forgiveness she could offer to the dead. She } 3 Veronica lies at rest. For him life held but 
would go there in summer days, and hear the one love, and one hope. They are buried with 
birds sing, and the winds make murmurous $ her under those pines. 
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THE SEASONS COME WITH BLOOM AND SMILES. 





BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD 





THs seasons come with bloom and smiles; 
No bloom, nor smiles my heart can know; 
The seasons close in cold and damp, 
My tears forevermore must flow. 


Thy soul now formed fdr all high deeds, 
In unison with all that’s great; 

Alas! to think thou wert so good, 
Both adds and takes a sting from fate. 


Within a lowly grave is laid, 
On which no kindred eye may rest, 
One whose departure’s left on earth, 
A seal ef woe for ay impressed. 


He knows that thou art safe in bliss, 
But, oh! we miss thee so on earth; 
As each day, hearts seem false and cold, 
We better learn to know thy worth. 


Oh! spirit from some other sphere, 
Canst thou my constant sorrow know? 
Canst thou my sad reproaches hear, 
Or see my tears of anguish flow? 


May loveliest blossoms deck thy grave— 
Sweet flowers of innocence and trust; 
Unmeet it were that meaner plants 
Be nourished by thy sacred dust. 
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THE NAME OF MOTHER. 





BY FANNIE A. FOOTE. 





Ob, magical word! may it never die 
From the lips that love to speak it; 

Nor melt away from the trusting hearts 
That even would break to keep it. 

Was there ever a name that lived lik this? 
Will there ever be such another? 

The angels have reared in Heaven a shrine 


THERE are words that speak of a quenchless love, 
Which burns in the hearts we cherish, 

And accents that tell of a friendship proved 
That never will blight or perish; 

There are soft words murmured by dear, dear lips, 
Far richer than any other; 

But the sweetest word that the ear hath heard 
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Is the blessed name of mother! ‘ For the holy name of mother! 














MR. CLINTON’S OFFER. 





BY ELLA RODMAN. 





I was wrought up to a desperate deed. In} neighborhood, in a different way, of course; for 
token whereof I had equipped myself in full: every one said that mamma was so dignified, 
armor—curls, waterfall, rats, white waist, ete.,: and so much of a lady, and so handsome and 
determined that the sacrifice I meditated should § young-looking to have a grown-up daughter; 
be accomplished in a becoming manner. but she was not at all gay, and people saw at 

It gives one a comfortable sort of feeling, 3 once that they must keep their distance with 
after all, this sense of self-immolation; and asI; her. I was rather a harum-scarum concern, 
flitted down the stairs parlorward, the rustling ; always ready for a frolic; and that was why I 
of my stiff white skirts was an agreeable sound. wondered that Mr. Clinton, with his learning, 
My looking- glass and I were usually on very$and grand, haughty air, should have fancied 
good terms; but that-evening;, I felt particularly $ me—except that people usually like their oppo- 
pleased with what I had seen over my left shoul- sites. 
der just before I left the room. § Mr. Clinton’s handsome house—just the kind 

Yes, I would put an end to it, this wretched} I had always hankered after—brown-stone, 
wandering about ever since I could remember; : with a grand entrance, and beautiful bay-win- 
mamma should have a home, which she was so} dows, to which delicate vines clung in graceful 
well calculated to adorn—and J would have a: sprays, and which looked out on exquisitely 
husband. To be sure, I did not want one, espe- : kept graveled walks, and thickets of rare shrub- 
cially the one in prospect; but what matter, { bery, velvet lawn, and glowing masses of bloom 
when there was so’much to be considered, if I} —with a carriage-house in the distance, pretty 





did not have a lover? ; enough for a small, picturesque family to live 
So I entered the parlor fully prepared to} in; and such horses! the very sight of those 
accept Mr. Clinton’s offer. ¢ ; superb bays was enough to drive one wild with 


Mamma was very pretty and very gentle; she } envy—this beautiful home had been without a 
had been left a widow many years ago, and my } mistress for years. 
ideas of a father were rather vague and con- } But people were very kind; and there was 
fused.. We had a small property that enabled { scarcely an unappropriated female, for miles 
us. to live respectably, in places where living } around, who had not pitied Mr. Clinton’s lone- 
was comparatively inexpensive; but we fre- liness so much, that she had done everything 
quently changed our residence, and while I was} but make him a regular offer. It was the 
absent on a visit to a school-mate, mamma} fashion to go and see him, just as if he had 
wrote to me that’she had taken the pretty cot-; been a lady; a fashion, however, that mamma 
tage to which I was getting really attached. I and I did not follow, because we were ladies. 
came home to find a little earthly Paradise, in People often have a perverse fashion of going: 
the midst of a beautiful country, where boating, ; where they are not sought; and when I re- 
fishing, driving, and every practicable rural ; turned from my visit, I found Mr. Clinton estab-- 
amusement, drew every summer a crowd of: lished as a regular visitor at the cottage, on 
pleasure-seekers, who gave quite a fashionable ; such a pleasant, friendly sort of footing, that it 
tone to the society. I was in my element, and } was impossible to treat him like a stranger: 
enjoyed that summer in every hour and minute; When mamma said, “This is my daughter, 
of it. Mr. Clinton, of whom you have so often. heard 
I think a certain Frank Gliddon, who is in- ; me speak,” the gentleman looked as if mamma, 
separably connected with moonlight rows on 3 Sin my absence, had turned match-maker, and 
the lake, and bits of poetry, and pressed flowers, } ‘lauded me up until Mr. Clinton had looked for 
had much to do with this. His sisters were } an absolute piece of perfection. @ 
“such niece girls,” and they and their mother : I determined to undeceive him as: soon as 
had called upon us at once, and shown us every ! : possible ; and, with this view, I rattled.on in my - 
attention. 3 wildest manner, hazarded two.or three startling 
But mamma and I were quite the belles of the * remarks, and conducted myself generally in a. 
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way that richly deserved a severe maternal re- ; became evident that decided measures must 
primand. But dear mamma was not given to; speedily be taken. Our home would again be 
anything of the kind; and I heard her say, on} broken up; ‘‘The Vines,” the scene of many - 


a subsequent occasion, to Mr. Clinton, pleasant hours, pass into other hands; and I sat 
‘Dear Laura is a little wild—but she really and pondered over ways and means, until a 
is a most good and loveable child.” gigantic scheme of self-sacrifice presented itself. 
‘“«I think I understand Miss Laura thoroughly,” ‘For myself,” said dear mamma, with her 


said the deep-toned voice in reply. ‘She is a$ usual unselfishness, ‘‘I do not care; but I feel 
little spoiled with admiration and flattery, as is} sorry, dear child, that, at some future day, 
quite natural—but very charming, nevertheless, 3 you will have to go penniless to the man you 


It would be a pleasant task to train such a mind ; love.” 
as hers.” : I knew she was thinking of Mr. Clinton; and 


“Indeed!” I could not help exclaiming. : :I resolved, more determinedly than at first, to 


Things were progressing rapidly, and the two 3 sacrifice myself. I became more attentive, and 
conspirators seemed to have matters all ar- 3 less flighty in my manner toward Mr. Clinton; 
ranged. It was not agreeable this being dis-} 0d he was evidently gratified at the change. 
posed of nolens volens—tI did not choose to be § Mr. Clinton was not a bit lover-like, however. 
“trained”—and every separate hair on my will- 3 : $ He lectured and advised me rather more than 
ful head rose up in rebellion. 3 ever; and evidently regarded me from such an 

Perhaps this was why I lent a willing ear ; immense height, that I wondered how in the 
to Frank: Gliddon's ridiculous speeches, and : ; world I should ever get on with him, after I had 
played the part of passenger in his pretty little 3 ; married him, and what he expected me to 
yacht, while mamma and Mr. Clinton talked { call him. I could almost fancy him saying, 
démurely on shore. He.certainly behaved very 3 ‘“‘Madam, my first wife was a Percy, and she 
well, (Mr. Clinton, I mean,) and displayed no : 3 would not have dared to take such a liberty!” 
feeling of pique at being pushed aside for a: I sighed considerably over Frank Gliddon; 
younger admirer. He came and talked to me, $ for I had discovered that, if I did not ‘feel it 
whenever Frank @liddon was out of the way, }to be my duty” to marry Mr. Clinton, I should 
sensibly and composedly, as if he felt that he: certainly love him. But dear mamma liked 
was ever so much older than I; recommended ; all beautiful and luxurious things, and I could 
me books to read; criticised my drawing and $ Place her in just such a home as she was fitted 
piano-playing; and even presumed to lecture ; for. Frank had never told me that he loved 
me for exposing unprotected shoulders to the 3 me, except with his eyes; and he was only a 
night air. N * young lawyer, who could not give mamma the 

I supposed this was part of the training,” § luxury I coveted for her. 
and I felt indescribably amused. When matters } So, I adjusted my dress, on that eventful 
reached the proper pitch, Mr. Clinton would ; evening, with the calmness that resolution ine 
probably say, in that faultlessly gentlemanly variably gives; for Mr. Clinton had whispered 
way of his, ‘*You have been a very good girl, 3 to me, in the afternoon, that-he had something 
Laura, very proper and obedient; and I shall 3 to say to me alone—would I see him? I had 
now reward you by making you my wife, when; given him my promise; and although I knew 
I can continue your education indefinitely.” that Frank Gliddon sat alone and dismal in his 

There was something very winning, though, in } bark—the Fairy Queen—my ntind was made up, 

Mr. Clinton’s deferential attentions to mamma. } and I descended to my fate. 
I could not but think he displayed considerable} I encountered mamma on the stairs, who 
“strategy” in this. ‘Get on the mother’s side,” 3 hesitated when she saw me; perhaps she trem- 
is an old adage. But I often laughed to myself, 3 bled for my happiness, for she must have read 
as I thought that the two plotters little knew ja stern resolve in my eye; and whispered 
what J knew. 3 timidly, as she pressed my hand, 

Frank “Gliddon was becoming troublesome, ; “Try not to hurt Mr. Clinton’s feelings, darl- 
for I could scarcely make up'my mind whether $ ing, even if you are surprised at his communi- 
I loved him ¢& not, and I rather dreaded being 3 3 cation. Do not let him see anything that will 
alone with him. His sisters, too, became des- $ annoy him, for he is very sensitive; and re- 
perately affectionate; and I was afraid that; 3 member, Laura, that I have endeavored to con- 
matters were really getting to be serious. ; sult your true interests.” 

At this juncture, mamma received a letter 3 “T know you have, dear mamma,” I replied, 
communicating the loss of our little all; and it ? with a kiss; ‘but never fear that you will have 
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any trouble ie me—my remy paren is to see 3 ture. “aT will wes you aueity, ot le am very, 
you happy.” 3 very glad for mamma—she needs some one to 

“‘Mamma’s face qwas fairly illuminated as she $ take care of her.” 
passed me; and with the consciousness that I$ ‘I think,” replied my papa elect, “that a 
had a great deal in my power, I entered the } } young gentleman who shall " nameless has the 
parlor where Mr. Clinton was waiting for me. {same opinion respecting you.” 

Of course, I did not expect him to go down} Iran to my room, and threw myself down on 
on his knees, as that would not have been at all : the bed literally shaking with laughter. Was 
in character; but I was not quite prepared for 3 ever anything so ridiculous perpetrated be- 
the benignant, fatherly style of address with S fore? I had worked myself all up to sacrifice 
which Mr. Clinton greeted me. : ’ pitch, and, lo and behold! I was ‘‘not the person 

‘My dear child,” said he, taking 2 my hand $ : wanted!” I must confess to feeling a little 
with a very composed sort of affection, “I sup- : $ humiliated—but, one comfort, no one knew it; 
pose that your mother has prepared you ” § and I resolved to keep my own counsel to the 

‘‘Mamma has told me nothing!” I exclaimed, $ best of my ability. 
pettishly, for I felt provoked that he should § “I am so glad,” said mamma, brightly, when 
want to get rid of the trouble of making me an 2 we talked matters over, ‘‘that you received it 
offer. ‘{ am here simply in answer to your }as you did, Laura. Mr. Clinton was very much 





request of this afternoon.” 3 pleased, and I had almost feared that you did 
Not a bit of help should he get from me, and § not like him. He was amused, though, at your 
I quite enjoyed his surprise. 3 $ perfect unconsciousness,” she continued, laugh- 


‘At least,” he continued, after a somewhat $ 3 ing; ‘‘and.I really wonder that you did not sus- 
awkward pause, “you imagine the purport of 3 $ pect when you saw him here so often.” 
my communication? for utter ignorance on the How could I confess that, in my vanity, I had 
subject must be feigned.” g ° appropriated these visits to myself? I bent down 
My cheeks were blazing—never had I encoun- $ lower over my work, to hide a smile at my own 
tered so ridiculous, so humiliating an adventure. ; blindness, and mamma went on: 
He evidently expected me to answer his ques-: “Your governess scheme, of which you have 
tion before he had asked it; but I would stand § sometimes talked since our misfortunes, will 
this no longer, and, rising hastily, I exclaimed, shave to be given up, Laura, for I am quite sure 
“T do not understand enigmas, Mr. Clinton; 3 that Mr. Clinton would never allow it. He has 
you will excuse me if I leave you until you have § been very generous, very noble; but I could 
something definite to say.” Snot bear to speak to you of him—grown-up 
«Something definite to say?’” he repeated, } daughters do not always look favorably upon a 
with a smile. ‘What I have to say is ‘definite’ $ mother’s forming new ties——” 
enough; but I feel a natural embarrassment at 3 : I stopped her mouth with a kiss, and felt so 
asking a beautiful, well-grown girl of nineteen : happy to think that I had not got to marry Mr. 
to receive me as her father. But as your mother 3 Clinton, myself, that T almost danced upon air. 
has consented to take me as her husband, I hope 3 The next evening, Frank Gliddon cornered 
you will not be very obdurate. Shall we seal {me somewhere among the vines, and told me a 
the compact, Laura?” : < hackneyed old story that was first whispered to 
And before I could realize this sudden change ; Eve in Paradise, but which has the peculiarity 
of base, Mr. Clinton had folded me warmly in Sof appearing new every time it is told; and I 
his arms, and bestowed a fatherly kiss upon me! } was silly enough to be very much interested in 
Dear, cowardly mamma! She could not face 3 it. As Mr. Clinton did not want to marry me— 
her grown-up daughter with this confession, and } having had the good taste to prefer my more 
had wisely left Mr. Clinton to break it. 3 attractive mamma, I was obliged to take ‘up 
“Oh, I am so glad!” I exclaimed, in a rap- 3 with Frank. 
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WELCOME TO THE SPRING AGAIN. 


BY ALEXANDER A. IRVINE. 








Harx! the rain-drops softly falling, 
Softly in.the silent wood, 

As if Dryad spoke to Dryad, 
Whisp’ring in the solitude. 


Ceol the balmy air is blowing, 
Greenly shoots the Winter grain; 
Trees are budding, flowers blooming— 

Welcome to the Spring again! 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





I nave a weakness for telling you about won- 
derful children; but of all my pets, I think I 
never enjoyed any young imp’s misdeeds and 
wickednesses as much as those of Bab Warrener. 

She was christened Barbara, I dare say, but 
nobody ever called her by the impossible name— 
and the christening seemed to have had very 
little effect upon her in any way. 

Not that she meant to be bad, poor Bab; it 
was usually her attempts to reform her cha- 
racter, and come out on the pattern of the model 
children in books, which led her into the worst 
of her difficulties. 

She had a host of brothers, sisters, and youth- 
ful cousins; and some time during each summer 
the whole troop were sure to be invited at her 
aunt Gordon’s residence. The dear old lady, 
never having been lucky enough to stumble on 


children for herself, was doubly fond and patient : 


where other people’s were concerned—a fact of 
which the youngsters were perfectly aware, and 
of which they took every advantage, as a matter 
of course. 

Whatever their sins might be, that blessed : 


her ‘‘Tom’’ for following them about, and sub- 
sequent tears, which produced another fracas, 
because they called her ‘‘baby,’’ and other ex- 
ploits too numerous to mention, not having 
counted at all, and creating no sensation what- 
ever, from the fact of their having been of daily 
recurrence during each successive visit in which 
Bab had borne a part, any time after the one 
wherein she treated the company to colic-con- 
tortions, and shrieks, and squalls, in her cha- 





3 racter of a small demon in baby’s long clothes. 


Everybody had been reading Elsie Venner— 
3 that is, everybody among the grown up flock— 
and Bab had heard the book discussed when no 
one supposed her about, until she was quite 
insane to get the volume in her possession. 

Bab was ten. She was learned in the Arabian 
Nights; could discourse fairy tales by the hour; 
but since she had obtained a surreptitious feast 
of Ivanhoe and Waverly, in which she made 
terrible havoc among the proper names, and 
é had seen As You Like It played—thanks to a 
; bachelor uncle, who had conveyed her to the 
; theatre without leave or license—her i imagina- 


; 





aunty always stood between them and penance, : tion had taken a grand stride. Now she only 
when they were called up to judgment by their held on to the fairy stories to please the little 
rightful guardians, and, by hook or by crook, ; ones, despising the relations of her own age, 
bore them off unscathed from the effects of | because they showed no inclination to stray 
parental wrath or duty. ’ with her into the realms of romance, and pre- 

Yet, although the elders knew as well as the } ferred getting up preparatory visions of Christ- 
young ones that the month at her house was ; mas presents to dreaming of palaces and kings. 
certain to be one continued carnival of defiance $ The girls were too busy with their dolls to be 
to all the wise rules with Which they governed } mad women and unhappy sovereigns, as Bab 
their flocks, not one of them could resist paying ; proposed. When she tried to tell them about a 
the annual visit to the dear old spot where they ; tournament, and isspire the boys with a desire 
had played as children, and which retained all ; to become knights, they laughed in her face, 
the pleasantness and hospitality for which it} declaring that Bab was getting “‘luny”—a de- 
had been renowned during the time when aunty 3 lectable phrase they had caught from one of the 


Gordon herself was a child. 

It was just in the middle of the summer visit, 
gayety and mirth were the ruling deities among 
the whole crowd, old and young, when Miss 
Bab, for the first time that season, distinguished 
herself by a performance that quite drew her 
out of the temporary seclusion in which she had 
vailed her brilliancy. 

Letting the horses out of the pasture, trying 
to ride the colt, falling off the swing, nearly 
killing herself by tumbles out of the apple- 
trees, _ with the boys because they called 


farm-laborers, and with which they were pro- 
perly charmed, as might be supposed. 

In the meantime, Bab was hunting the coveted 
book from room to room, never losing sight of 
it with her eager eyes until the elders had done 
with it, and it was left to repose upon one of 
the library shelves, from which the small maid 
could purloin it without fear of being discovered. 

She regarded neither play-time or meal- 
hours, though usually very punctual when both 
were concerned, until the fascinating story was 
finished. 
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UNLUCKY BAB. _ 
It the tale had half the effect v upon you “that $ siete nank comsistiodng that the latter ac- 
it did on me, you can readily understand what 3 complishment could scarcely be accounted for, 
a state of mind a nervous, imaginative child $ unless there was a spice of wild beast as well as 
must have been in by the time she reached ; reptile in her composition. 
the end. At first, the children were angry at her break- 
Bab was fully persuaded that, like Mrs. Ven- ing up their play, and reviled her dreadfully; 
ner, her mother had been bitten’ by a rattle- $ 3 ‘ but she only hissed the more, and whirled round 
snake, and consequently, she was partially ophi- ‘and round, darting her tongue out, » squirming 
dian in her nature, the same as Elsie. $ Sand writhing until they grew as frightened as she 
The fact that her maternal parent had died ; was herself, and all began to scream at once. 
when Bab was two or three years old, did not; ‘Bab, what’s the matter?” Oh, Babby, 
in the least matter to the very limited compre- ; § don’t!” 
hension of the case the creature could bring to; ‘‘Hiss—siss—his-s-s!” snarled Bab, sobbing 
bear—she was a snake to all intents and pur- 3 :and choking, as the human struggled with the 
poses. That was the reason she was so dif- } ‘newly discovered ophidian part of her nature. 
ferent from the other children; and since this } ‘The snake! the snake!” : 
book came into the house, she had noticed $ § «Oh! oh!” yelled the children. ‘A snake’s 
several of her older cousins looking at her and ; bitten Bab! Mother! Aunty Gordon! Any- 
whispering in a mysterious way, and that was 3 body! Oh, dear! oh, dear!” 
what they meant. “No, me!” Bab tried to explain. “Snake— 
She examined her neck and wrists carefully, ; ; my mother! Hiss-siss!” 
to see if there was any spot or mark on either} Round she flew in eccentric circles, and round 
which should betray her mixed origin, but there : S flew the little ones after, in a state of dread 
was nothing visible except berry-stains and: ’ fascination, till one of the boys of her own age 
briar-seratches; however, that made no differ- { tripped her up, and then she bit him, and 
ence—Bab was sure the signs were to be found $ ‘ straightway was horrified at what she had done, 
somewhere, if she could only recognize them. { and cried, 
She regretted deeply that she never had pos-{ ‘‘ You'll die! You'll die!” 
sessed, like Elsie, a reformed cannibal for a} The others shrieked louder than ever, 
nurse; and she wished devoutly that her easy, “Come, somebody! Qh! oh! A snake’s bit 
good-natured step-mother would abuse her, or ? ‘ Bab, and Bab’s bit Tommy—and we’re all being 
do something so that she could be wicked, and : 2 killed! Ob, aunty Gordon! Oh!” 
conduct herself in the pleasant way customary $ $ Tom, the vicious, was trying to wreak ven- 
with the heiress of David Venner, because now : geance on Bab for his bleeding thumb; she was 
she might as well be wicked as not, since she ; doing her best to flatten her forehead, like Elsie, 
would not be in the least to blame for it. Sand make another spring; and the rest were 
She tried a deal of preparatory wriggling be- § $ ; Screaming and crying in horrible.concert, when 
fore the glass, she nearly blinded herself trying } 3 down from the house rushed a party of mothers 
to flatten her forehead, lay, and tied herself in {and aunts, frightened out of their senses by 
bow knots, upon a bed-quili, as a substitute \ the row. 
for a bearskin, ran out her tongue and hissed,; ‘Bab’s bit! Bab’s bit! The snake! The 
as near as possible, like an unfortunate milk- ‘ snake! And she’s bit Tommy! Oh! oh!” was 
snake she had seen the dairy-maid kill down at $ all they could gain by way of answer to their 
the spring-house, growing’ more excited and } questions; and, in the meantime, Bab and Tom 
frightened with the success of every fresh ma- were in the very fiercest of their battle; rolling 
neeuvre, until she was really quite near a species » over and over on the grass, too furious to see 
of insanity. $ or heer. 
She was a snake, there was not a shadow of} The first thing was to separate the com- 
doubt; and between horror at the thought, and ’ batants. 
a vague, shivering sort of delight, she worked; ‘You bad, bad children!” cried the aunts. 
herself into what would have been very pretty : “She bit me!” yelled Tom. 
nervous spasms, if she had only been oldenough ; ‘It’s the snake! It’s the snake!” screamed 
for such delectable performances. 3 Bab. ‘Let me go! Let me go!” 
She must terrify somebody as much as she ? “Where is the snake?” they demanded, in 
had herself. Away she danced down into the : terror. 
garden, where the children were at play, and: Nobody could tell, but the fright of the elders 
darted in among them, hissing, wriggling, and : set the children off afresh, and they yelled, 
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“The snake! The snake!” 

Mothers and aunts took instant refuge on 
garden chairs and benches; a few true enough 
to the vaunted maternal instinct to pick up their 
offspring; and the scene of confusion waxed in- 
describable, until aunt Gordon appeared in the 
midst, and: in two seconds had restored quiet 
after some inexplicable fashion of her own. 

“Keep silence, big and little!” said she. 
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tler, sands likely to cling to her through all 
coming time. 

During the next fortnight, Bab was made per- 
3 feetly wretched, and I have not the slightest 
doubt that she would have done something quite 
desperate if aunt Gordon and her gentle step- 
mother had nét stood her friends, protecting her 
in every way possible. — 

However, the affair had one good effect. Mrs. 








$ Warrener discovered what an excitable creature 
“Bab bit me so!” ’she had to deal with, and being possessed of 
‘‘The snake,” cried Bab, beginning again to more comimon sense ‘than usually falls to the lot 
whirl and hiss, and eluding the grasp Mrs. Gor- } of women who have children to rear, she took 
don tried to fasten upon her. ‘The snake!” } measures accordingly. 
“It’s bit her!” exclaimed the children. 3 Instead of trying to plant a grave-stone on 
“Call the men!” shrieked the women. “It } Bab’s imagination, she set to work to train and 
may be here yet; call the men,” and then they } cultivate it as she would have done a rare and 
yelled too. } beautiful plant, so that it might cast luxuriant 
“‘What’s that by the bench?” moaned cousin } blossoms over the girl’s whole life, instead of 
Fanny. ‘Oh, I saw it jump—there!”’ > running into a wild, noxious weed, which would 
Three of the aunts were perched upon that ea a nuisance to her, and everybody con- 
very bench. At the words, they sprang off demned to live near her. 
simultaneously and fell over each other; then; Of all those who teazed and worried her, 
it took Mrs. Gordon several moments more to } Fanny Horton was the most persevering and 
quell the fresh tumult. ; unforgiving, urged on, probably, not only by 
“Are you bitten, Bab?” she asked, catching 3 her natural inclinations, but because she was 
hold of the child and keeping her quiet by main considerably laughed at for haying seen an im- 
force. 3 aginary snake skip about the garden bench. 
“‘No—no!” howled Bab, adding her sobs to} There were many failings of poor Bab’s which 
those of the other children. ?laid her open to ridicule, and Miss Fanny occu- 
“Then what is it?” demanded aunty. ‘I 3 pied more of her leisure time than was neces- 
declare, I believe you're all crazy! Fanny sary or good-natured in urging on the little 
Horton, come off that garden-chair—you act 3 ones to torment the child. 
like a fool! Now, Bab, what is the matter?— 3 Bab could not learn to spell. It really seemed 
tell me at once? Did you see a snake?” 


“Now then, Tom, what ails you?” 


38 hopeless case; and her writing would have 
‘No, no!” moaned Bab, feeling the ophidian $ ’ puzzled an Egyptian priest, however skilled in 
die within her before her aunt’s firmness. ‘‘My 3 hieroglyphics. She knew nothing abou tfigures, 
mother—my mother!” 3and punctuation and capital letters were dread- 
“Your mother?” said aunt Gordon. “What 3 ful mysteries to her; but in every study where 
does the child mean? Your mother has driven 3 her imagination could help, she was far vend 
over to the village.” the other children. 

‘‘No, no!” sniveled Bab, trying to hiss, ban So Bab’s days were made a torment to her, 
promptly restored to her senses by a warning pang her nights were spent in weeping as bitter 
shake. ‘My other mother—the snake bit her, {as Mariana’s, in the Moated Grange, or any 
and I’m a snake, and I ain’t to blame, and it’s 3 other poetical heroine, only she was not so fond 
in that man’s book—hiss, siss—there!”’ : of letting her troubles be known. She was a 

The way in which all this had come about { wonderfully proud little thing, and it very sel- 
dawned upon their minds, and the aunts gene- ; dom happened that she allowed her tormentors 
rally would have given Bab 4 furious scolding, ’ to see how much they made her suffer. She 
hut aunt Gordon, in order to avoid it, took the } tried her best to control her temper, too, for 
child away and put her in bed. Sher biting that wretched Tom had made her 

They kept the book-case locked after that, i thoroughly ashamed and conscience-stricken ; 
but it was not to be supposed they should allow j and she really began to believe herself the 
Bab to forget that exploit. Grown people and wickedest child in the whole world. 
little ones tormented her until life became a} But before the visit was over retribution over- 
burthen; nicknames without end were bestowed } took Miss Fanny; and I may as well finish my 
upon her, and the one which’Tom gaye of Rat- ; record of Bab by an account of it, since she 
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had a good deal to do with the final winding up 
of matters. 

Fanny Horton was considered the beauty of 
the family, and a terribly spoiled creature she 
was; good-hearted and nice at heart, but fiery 
as a little torpedo, and continually exploding 


without waiting to know whether she was right : 


or wrong. 

She was engaged to Will Sprague—a matter 
entirely confided to aunt Gordon, and shrewdly 
suspected by the whole troop of relatives. Even 
the little girls had talked the affair over among 
themselves; they knew very we]! who the letters 
were from that Fanny received twice a week 
and went off to her room to read; and Bab in 
particular was interested, because she was in 
the habit of seeing Sprague in town, and was 
an immense favorite with him. 

At aunt Gordon’s request, Fanny had written 
to Sprague to come out and spend a fortnight; $ 
and this Bab knew, because she heard them 
speak of it one night, after she had gone to bed, 
her crib being in cousin Fanny’s chamber, and $ 
aunty having come in for a gentle gossip. Bab 
longed to listen, but she was an honorable little 
thing, and she called out, 

“I ain’t asleep, cousin—don’t be angry—I ’ 
can’t help it.” 

“Oh, you troublesome weazel!” cried Fanny. 
“So you listen as well as bite, do you?” 

“Oh, I don’t!” pleaded Bab; “indeed, I 
don’t.” 

‘‘For shame, Fanny,” said aunt Gordon. ‘TI 
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any attention to Mike’s flattering remark, and 
:down on the hall table she fiung the pile of 
3 letters, too much vexed to think of calling the 
2 owners. 

The next day no letter, nor the next; and on 
the third, one reached her from a young lady 
‘friend, which fanned the kindling flame into a 
$ fierce blaze. This was the paragraph which 
did the mischief. 

“T really thought your flirtation with Will 
Sprague was something serious; I fancied you 
were engaged—when, without warning, he is 
going to marry that heiress, Miss Martyn, from 
Baltimore. It must be true, because her aunt 
told Miss Ross so. The old maid has just come 
here from Saratoga, where she heard the news, 
and saw the happy pair. So, you see, you have 
3 lost another of your adorers; and my faithless 
3 Charley Foote has gone off on a hunting expe- 
$ dition in the Adirondac Woods, and never gave 
me an opportunity to refuse him, which I really 
: did want to do. I am afraid he is a very wise 
$ bird, 

; “Oh! I forgot to say old Miss Ross thought 
either Sprague had jilted you, (the idea!) er 
$you had jilted Sprague, and she asked him 
’ which it was. You know what an impudent 
; thing she is, and he ot, ‘Oh! give the lady 
3 the eredit, by all means 
¢ ‘They have invented. the loveliest trimming 
H for the new style 
Fanny never learned what the trimming was 
2 like, or for what species of garment it was in- 








am sure Bab is very honest; she let us know : tended. Down she flung the letter, and all the 
she was awake as soon as she thought she was } : anger that had been in her heart for days burst 
heari ing anything we would not wish her to ; into a flame of jealous fury, which inspired her to 
know.” do the most reckless and defiant thing possible. 
‘gl wouldn’t tell, anyhow,” urged Bab. 3 She seated herself, and wrote a terrible letter 
“Well, well, go to sleep, Rattler,” said ; to Will Sprague—not speaking of his having 
Fanny, impatiently. ; failed to answer her letter—not alluding to the 
Bab was a little hurt; but aunt Gordon’s kiss $ report which had reached her, but calling him 
consoled her, and she put herself to sleep, all sorts of names that were at all proper for a 
trying to think of some way to make Fanny } young lady to employ; and ending by bidding 
like her once more, and deciding that when S him an eternal farewell, and warning him, of 
Will Sprague arrived, she would eonsult him § course, as women always do in such letters, 


M 
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about it without loss of time. 

But Will Sprague did not arrive; and when 
the day on which his answer ought to have 
come, Miss Fanny went out on the verandah 
when she saw Michael approaching with the 
letters for the house, and hastily turned them 
over to find the one belonging to herself, but it 
was not there. 

‘*Are these all, Michael?” she demanded. 

“Indeed, ma’am, they bees; I'd rayther take 
twice the journey than disappoint ye.’ 

Into the house walked Fanny without paying 





$that he was not to dare utter her name even in 
; his thoughts. 
She kept up for three days; not even aunt 
Gordon suspected that anything was wrong. 
Nobody but Bab, who heard her cry at night, 
and held fast to her secret, and desired so ear- 
3 nestly not to be guilty of listening, that she 
S half smothered herself by wrapping her head 
in the bed-clothes to shut out the sound of 
Fanny’s sobs. 

Then came a letter from Will Sprague, written 
Sin a fume, of course, telling her he was off for 
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California; that she had made him hate the 
name of woman; that the world was a howling 
desert, and her sex the fiends that drove men 
to destruction; and all the other choice flowers 
of rhetoric which angry lovers have lavished on 
each other from the time that angry lovers could 
put their wrath on paper. 

And all this Bab was fated to hear and know. 
She seemed doomed to be thwarted in her con- 


bering Bab for spectator, having a sheet stuffed 
in her mouth for fear of any stray sob getting 
out, and her eyes go full of tears, that she seemed 
to see aunt Gordon and Fanny dimly on the 
other side of a pelting rain-storm. | 

Bab did not go to sleep until quiet was re- 
stored; and you may be certain that the next 
morning she woke with her head full of cousin 
Fanny and her troubles, looking at her with a 





scientious efforts to do her duty. strange admiration mingled with her pity, and 
She woke up in what seemed to her the middle ; regarding her as a sort of wonder, who ought 
of the night, and, lo and behold! there was a : to be put in a book as large as Waverly. 
lamp burning in the room, and aunt Gordon sat? The next afteYnoon Fanny went away to spend 
in an easy-chair, with Fanny at her feet, sob- ; a couple of days with a friend, who lived within 
bing out her griefs to that compassionate rela- $3. morning’s ride, very much subdued in spirit, 
tive, who had been bearing the troubles of} but quite determined to hide her suffering. 
everybody connected with her ever since she : It was a lovely day, but Bab had no heart to 
was old enough to hold up the weight. 3 amuse herself; so, in order to get away from 
“And now I coy know whether he was ; the other children, who never were quite happy 
really false,” sobbed Fanny. ‘It seems he did} without her, although they did teaze her so 
answer my letter—at least he says so—and he’s 3 cruelly, she watched her opportunity, and, with 
going off to California.” 3 the Swiss Family Robinson in her pocket, climbed 
“Then he can’t be going to marry Miss ? up a great apple-tree on the lawn, as lithe and 
Martyn,” said aunt Gordon. “Fanny, I think 3 nimble as a cat, to the intense delight of one of 
you have done wrong; you ought to write to? the bachelor uncles, who observed the préceed- 
him again.” ; ing from the window of the library 
Never! Fanny would die—there was no pos- Presently along came a troop of the children, 
sible method of martyrdom she would not un- 3 with loud calls for Bab by all the varied names 
dergo, if necessary; but humble her pride, write $ under which they were in the habit of address- 
fairly and clearly—never! No heroine ever did : ing her, 
such a thing, and it was quite natural that} «Bab! Cabbage! Robert! Rattler! Only 
s 
Fanny should be as headstrong and absurd as Scome, and we'll be good. We want to play 
all young people in love have been ever since $ Pussy Wants a Corner! Oh, do come!” 
there is any record made of them or their pro- But Bab never answered. She was perched 
barrens, oo f es sae iee be wae § comfortably in her retreat, dividing her atten- 
ab didn’t want to listen, but it was too late 3 4; i i ’ 

Z ‘ ve 3 tion between Swiss Robinson, Fanny 8 sorrows, 
to ery out, and pretty soon she was sympathiz- ;and the half-ripe apples, and had no intention 
forges Bog: Monge ae. - besepre verte 3 of descending to the lower regions of funfand 

om 
’ quarrels. 
as she overlooked the ill-natured, cruel way in } But luck was against her—it always was. 
which Fanny had treated her during the past} Tom came under the tree. Bab’s book slipped 
fortnight. . . _ $and fell; Robinson’s Family took Tom right on 
Resigns sr ph aoe om “ ae ; the end of his saucy little nose, and caused him 
though it seemed to her that the whole trouble 3 ;, perform a war dance, while the children 
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hinged on the fact of the missing letter; but 
before she could get it quite straight in her 
mind Fanny’s wails redoubled, and it required 
all aunt Gordon’s powers of eloquence to re- 
duce her to anything like the calmness suited 
to that late hour of the night. 

“He may go,” said Fanny, ‘‘a base, heart- 
less flirt, like all men! I never want to hear 
his name mentioned again; I’m a fo-ool to 
care!” 

Then she grew indistinct and hysterical again, 
and altogether there was ‘a quite tragic scene 
enacted there in the bedroom with silently blub- 


shrieked with delight. 

“Oh, Tom!” said Bab, “I didn’t mean to— 
3 I didn’t, indeed!” : 
8 For a wonder Tom accepted her excuses, and 
$ took the matter good-naturedly. 
; “Come down and play,” said he, ‘and I 
3 won’t pay you off—not this time,” he added, 


$ in a tone too low for her to hear. 
$ So down Bab slid, singing, 





a 
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“There was a young lady.of Lucca, 
Whose lovers had all forsook her; 

2 But she climbed up a tree, 

And cried fiddle de dee, . 

2 And embarrassed the people of Lucca.” 
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8o they “oe for some whew very ettibetiity, 3 would write to her favorite, will 1 Bprague, 28 
till Tom was tired, and wanted to stop, and re- ; $ her own remarkable style. She would be’ the 
membered that he had Bab to pay off—and they $ one to set matters right everywhere and with 
had a rather severe skirmish; after which Bab everybody; and Fanny would never call her 
abjured human society for the rest of the day, 3 Rattler again; and Will Sprague would look 
wandering off down into the woods, which } at her so kindly out of those great eyes of his— 
stretched between aunt Gordon’s place and the 3 she would do it. 
village. 3 For once her plans were not thwarted. She 

She made herself very happy huntin’ fiowers $ reached the house unperceived, and got up to 
and mosses, and thinking how content she should 3 her room, where she made free to fling her 
be if she could only be shipwrecked, like the ; soiled apron out of sight, leaving confession to 
Robinsons, or carry pistols, like Flora M‘Ivor; : a more.convenient opportunity, while she rushed 
and a variety of other matters which made a ® off to find ink, pens and paper wherewith to ac- 
strange jumble in her head, as was usually the $ complish the mighty task before her. 
case with her dreams and fancies. $ She hid the letter under the mattress of 

But down by the brook she saw some blue $ Fanny’s bed. She was going to sit down in 
flags growing, and she must have them. There ; the room to write, but she might be intruded 


was a board for a bridge, and by lying down on 3 upon there, and she cast about in her mind for 


neva we 


that she could reach the blossoms; but, just as 
she had laid herself flat, the board slipped and 
let her slide into the mud, where her hair caught 
in a root, and a great green frog jumped right 
over her, and Bab yelled murder. 

She was picking herself up, and wondering 
how she should get to the house and consign 
herself, unseen, to aunt Gordon’s mercy, when 
she saw something that made her take a leap 
that rivaled the one the spotted philosopher had 
executed across her. 

At the edge of the board lay a white object; 
it was a letter that some one had dropped, and 
it had lodged in the mud, and might never have 
been found if the board had not proved treacher- 
ous for the express purpose of getting Bab into 
trouble. 





the safest place. She selected a garret, to whieh 
she had several times climbed by means of a 
ladder, where there was more dust than was 
agreeable, and where wasps’ nests did greatly 
abound; but all Bab thought of was complete 
privacy—so she hurried thither without loss of 
time. 

In that peaceful seclusion, tormented only by 
fears of the yellow-jackets that buzzed inquisi- 
tively about her, Bab began the arduous labor 


$ of composing her letter to Mr. Sprague. 


If the child only could have put her ideas 
straight, she would have done well enough; but 
she was in a terrible flutter, haunted by the fear 
that Sprague would be on his way to California 
before her epistle could reach him, divided be- 
tween her desire to do something kind by cousin 





With a scream Bab pounced on it. A letter, } Fanny and her dread of rousing that young 
indeed, with Fanny’s name on the envelope in 3 woman’s ire, so that, altogether, the missive was 


a chirography which Bab had many times seen 3 likely to prove a wonderful effort, indeed. 
5 


. and recognized as that of Will Sprague. $ Her hands trembled so from excitement that 


The happiest child that ever fell in a brook the pen at first walked about the paper in the 
was Bab. She forgot her muddy face and torn 3 most remarkable fashion, the words ran together 
dress, the fears of a lecture; everything but the 3 as if each letter had been a centipede, the ink 
thought that now cousin Fanny would make 3 would make great blots, and Bab was quite 
friends with her, and not be angry with Mr.% frantic before she had half finished; still she 
Sprague any longer. The creature had no idea ¢ persevered. 
of heaping coals on Miss Fan’s head, so absurd $ One thing in her eonfusion she did not forget— 
and babyish was she. Sher letter should have “punctuation marks!” 

She held the letter carefully in her round hat, } Only a few days before, her mother had been’ 
ran back to the spring and cleansed herself as : trying to explain to her the different meanings 
well as she was able, and then started for the $ 3 of the mysterious signs; and Bab was greatly 
house. : fascinated with the appearance of the colons— 

Bab had a great work before her. A sudden $ and she determined to gratify her fancy to the 
inspiration had dawned upon her, and she would 3 fullest extent on the present occasion. i 
proceed to act without delay. 3 All through her letter she distributed the twin | 

Fanny was gone, so that the letter could not $ dots in the oddest places, forming the most 
be placed in her hands, therefore Bab would 3 ridiculous jumble possible; but she was quite 
keep her secret even from aunt Gordon. She $ satisfied with the show they made, and worked 
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faithfully for several hours, till her fingers were } On the fourth day home came Miss Fanny, 
colored to the bone with ink, and her white 3} pale, and a little low-spirited—very tired, she 
apron looked like a map of some hitherto un- ; ; said; but honest Bab understood what that 


known and miraculously shaped continent. 
And this was Bab’s letter: 


Dear Mr. Sprac—Cousin phanny was mad 
cause she did notte get your leter and I hope ; 
you wont go off to Kala: (she made a colon and 
a big blot answer for the rest of the word, which 


" was quite beyond her powers of orthography, ) 


for I have found your Leter: in the mud and 
wet my feet only I have nott: tell cousin phanny 3; 
because she is not Hear not becos I am annyed } 
about the Snake so this is hopping you will 
come: And be Lovers with cousin phanny just : 
like Waverly becos aunt gordon says phanny } 
always was sossy when she was: Mad: for she : 
cride all knight and I herd her when I was 
awake cring to becos she caled.me: Wratler: 
and I bited tom but I don’t mean to Bite any 
more and I want cousin phanny to Love me 
and I don’t want you to think I am a bad girle. 

And this: to you: 

from your Ever true: 
Bassy. 


The poetical winding up was prigged from a 
remarkable Valentine she had seen inthe nurse 
girl’s hands; and it seemed to her to make a 
conclusion too apt and beautiful not to be ap- 
propriated to her own use. 

She had in her possession an envelope found : 
among some waste papers Fanny had given her, 
en which was Sprague’s name and address, 
flung aside on account ofa blot; but Bab had no 
leisure to think solely of trifies of that sort—in 
went her letter, and was carefully sealed. 

Without thinking it necessary to ask any- } 
body’s leave, she started for the village and 
mailed her epistle, heroically giving her three 
brightest pennies to buy a stamp; and if that 
was not the highest sacrifice she could have 
offered, I know very little about children. 

It is useless to attempt to describe the state 
of excitement in which Bab lived during the : 
next three days—lived and held her peace— ‘ 
keeping her cherished secret with an art pecu- 
liar to the feminine species, so that nobody sus- 
pected she had one. 

She sang and danced, and was the life of the ; 
house, and sometimes drew condemnation on 
her head; but her bachelor uncle and aunt Gor- 
don stood her firm friends, and insisted upon 
it that there was more pleasure in the child’s 


worst freaks than in the very best behavior of : 


the model children, of whom there were two or 
three among the brood, 


meant, and pitied her accordingly, thouga 
Fanny was cross, as people in trouble are very 
likely to be, and turned Bab out of the bed- 


; chamber without the slightest ceremony. 
3 “I am going to lie down,” said she, ‘‘and I 


can’t have any chattering monkey distuzbing 


” 


$ 


Bab walked down stairs in silent dignity. 
;Cousin Fanny was going a little too far; she 
‘should not try any more to be friends with her. 
3] But by the time Bab got comfortably established 
gin the great hall window, at work on a moss- 
i basket she was making for aunt Gordon, she 
Srecollected how much trouble Fanny Lad gone 
’through with during the past days, and she re- 
“ented, It was as natural for Bab to find ex- 
scuses for peoplg she liked, as it was fur her to 
Set into all sorts of difficulties. 

Just then she remembered the letter she had 
left under the head of the bed. If Fanny should 
have one of her restless fits and find it—she 
didn’t want things to turn out so; but nothing 
could be done. Shé wanted to be good, and so 
couldn’t run up stairs calling ‘‘fire,” or commit 
any other bad-day frolic, which would be likely 

to draw Miss Fan out of her retirement. 

She had not long to think of it; there was a 
slamming of doors—down stairs rushed Fanny, 
‘ calling, 

“Aunt Gordon! Aunt Gordon!” 

Bab started to her feet and dropped her moss- 
$ basket out of the window, ruining it hopelessly 
in the fall, and stood staring at Fanny, who was 
; ; dashing toward her with the open letter in her 
‘hand. 

She saw Bab standing there, as pale and. 
guilty-looking ‘as if she had just been dis- 
covered in some capital crime, and it flashed 
upon Fanny’s mind that she had worked her 
s this wrong. 

‘You stole my letter!” she exclaimed. ‘‘Oh! 
syou bad, bad child! Bab Warrener, never, 
‘never will I forget this, if we both life forever!” 

Bab really could not speak; she stood and 

trembled, forgetting the gogd she had done, 
and feeling more and more guilty as Fanny 
’ poured out her passionate execrations. 

Aunt Gordon heard Fanny’s voice, and came 
jout of her room. At sight of her, Bab broke 
S loose from the hold her cousin had laid on her, 
‘and rushed up to her aunt, shrieking, 

: «J didn’t, aunty, I didn’t!’ Oh, I ain’t bad!” 
$ Then words were gone, and she could only 
$sob and choke, while Fanny went on, 
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“Tt is the letter Will wrote. Oh, sally’ she “t ain’t—Mike—I found it—I thought after 
had taken it and hidden it under my bed.” I wrote—Fanny would—and he’ll come. Oh! 

‘‘Barbara Warrener!” cried the old lady, in } oh!” 
horror at the thought. **Who’ll come?” they demanded. 

The sound of her full name struck as much; Bab was near the window; just then she 
terror to Bab’s unaccustomed ears as sentence } looked out, gave another shriek, and darted 
of death might to a criminal, and she began to ; into the hall. 
howl louder than ever. Will Sprague had that moment arrived, and 

“I didn’t,” she gasped; ‘‘it was in the mud. $ was coming in with the bachelor uncle, who 
I found it—Mike. Oh, oh! and I wrote, and—” 3 held Bab’s wonderful epistle in his hand, and 

She could not tell them the truth of the mat-$ was reading it with shouts of laughter. 
ter; but her broken words assured both her re-} At the cry she gave, Sprague saw the child, 
latives that whatever part she might have had} ran to her and caught her up with a gust of 
in the matter, it was not one of willful mischief. } kisses. 

They tried to soothe her. Fanny was so fright- “Tell Fanny,” she cried, ‘‘I ain’t wicked, and 
ened by her hysterics, that she forgot her own : ’ I shan’t never be a Rattler—never no more!” 

distress, and they lugged Bab into Mrs. Gor- ; The explanations were made, and Bab was a 
don’s room and tried to bring her to her senses. ; heroine. Will Sprague and Fanny have gone 

Each time she got a little composed she would } Sto California together; and I have always 
try ‘to tell how it had all happened; then the} warned Bab I should put her in black and 
tears and sobs would’ come again, and all she} white; and I can fancy her dismay when she 
could utter was, ; reads this little recital of her exploits. 
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THE OAK TREE. 








BY MES. ANNA BACHE. 





A youne Oak Tree on a hill-side grew; 
Round it the Wintry tempests blew; 
O’er it the scathing lightning flashed; 
Through it the sullen rain-storm dashed. 
But the Oak raised its head, 
As though it said, 
.“No storm shall ever prostrate me!” 
Wilt thou be like that brave Oak Tree? 


The morning light made its branches sheen; 
The evening dew kept its foliage green ; 
The breeze of Spring bade its buds unfold, 
And Autumn tinted its leaves with gold; 
And, through good and ill, 
The Oak throve still, 
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And said, “They bothshall profit me!” 
Wilt thou be like that wise Oak Tree? 


Year after year has paid toll to Time, 
And the Oak is now in its stately prime. 
The dove in its bonghs a nest has made; 
The traveler blesses its gracieus shade ; 
And the Ivy fond, to the Lord of the Grove 
Clings, like Beauty leaning on Love. 

' ‘Through good and ill, 

It has striven still, 

And now stands the Pride of its native Hill. 
Oh! may not Friendship hope for thee, 
That thou wilt be like that grand Oak Tree. 
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WITHOUT THEE. 





BY EMMA M. 


JOHNSTON. 





My life flows as a sullen river, 

Since thou and I are parted ever— 
A sullen, silent stream, 
Whose darkness bears no gleam, 


It flows along its wasted shore, 

Where the bloom hath fled forever; 
Sweet flowers and wild’ring green, 
Cheek to cheek they no more lean. 


Down through the morning’s rosy brightness; 
Down through the evening’s silvery whiteness 
It rolls; nor light nor bloom 
Break up its heavy gloom. 
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No white-sailed barque, like angel, on it; 
No hope-filled vessel sails upon it;, 

Nor gay, wild bird to bring 

A ripple with her wing: 


Its deepening depths to blackness grow; 
Its lone heart beats as the surge below; 
There comes no blissful calm, 
Nor breeze with lips of balm. 


A dreary thing it flows forever, 
Since thou and I are parted ever; 
Parted, it can but flow 
A stream of deepest woe. 
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THE LAST PLANTAGENET. 





BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 





[Entered, according to Act of in the year 1865, by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, fyr the Southern District of New York.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 233. 


CHAPTER V. : thing undescribable, which gave the effect of 
Tue apprentice waited with some impatience ; manliness to his presence. His mouth had a 
for the return of his patron’s wife. He was dis- $ firm set expression, his eyes was full of thought, 
appointed in not attending her to the end of j unnatural to his years; yet his smile was sweet, 
this singular court visit, and irritated by the g his air free from all embarrassment, and his 
airs assumed, or rather habitual to the splen- S dress, as I have said, sumptuous in the ex- 
didly dressed pages wha passed in and out of 3 treme. 
the ante-room, glancing at his city habiliments; His hair, delicately perfumed, fell to his 
and handsome face with supercilious surprise,  sttoulders in waves, without absolutely curling. 
as if he had been a wild animal just proken ; His under vest was striped with blue and yellow. 
loose from the royal menagerie, which the work- 3 His tunic, which fell half way to his knees, was 
ing men of the city were taxed to support in gat a deeper tinge of blue, but the velvet was 
the town. - $half covered by a border of ermine, and -orna- 
But, impatient and annoyed as he was, the i mented with knots of gold and aiglets of uncut 
lad kept his post, far too loyal for any thought $ ; jewels. He wore the garter about his knee, and 
of returning home without his charge. Still a collar of jewels fell across hisbosom. Inone 
the minutes seemed hours to him, as they crept 3 hand he carried a tall hat or cap, from which 
heavily after each other; and angry tears 38 scarlet plume swept downward like a flame. 
gathered more than once into his eyes as he ; There was @ good deal of significance in this 
heard footsteps approaching only to bring dis- young man’s dress, which Jane would have re- 
appointment in the form of some.stranger, far 3 cognized had her court life been more than a 
too busy in affairs of state or pleasure to give $day old, for his vest had the baudekin stripe, 
much heed even to his singular presence there. 3 and such colors as royalty favored most pre- 
At last Mistress Shore appeared, walking ; dominated in all his garments. 
swiftly toward the outer room, followed by the$ But Jane saw nothing of this. She was, for 
court page who had summoned her to the town. } one moment; dazzled by this dress, and then re- 
Never had the boy seen her so brilliantly beau- ; cognized the face with a quick exclamation of 
tiful—a whole summer of roses seemed burning } surprise. It was the young man whom she had 
on her cheek. Her blue eyes shone with 3 seen with the king, at the towers, the day after 
excitement; her hand, unsteady and restless, 3 the battle of Barnet. 
grasped at the folds of her robe, or uncon-$ Her exclamation reached the young man’s 
sciously pushed the wimple back from her face. ; ears. He paused, looked at her in evident sur- 
Philip looked at her wonderingly ; she seemed, 3 prise a moment, and, turning from his course, 
for the moment, transformed into a being more } approached her. 





. grand and resplendently beautiful than any-; ‘Your presence here, fair dame, almost con- 


a. 


thing the lad ever looked upon before. She 5 vinoes me that the inmates of those grim old 
saw him, aml came up to where he stood. :towers escaped unharmed; but I would fain 
“*T have got the order,” she said, hurriedly, j know of a certainty that no serious ill beset the 
‘‘now let us go.” ; young lady?” 
“It must be a thumping ase muttered} ‘She is well, and quite anhenped, fair sir, or 
Philip, ‘to set her off in this way.” ; ; my lord, as I should say,” answered Jane, 
Sut even this pleasant soliloquy was cut short ; ’ blushing vividly. ‘‘The towers are a heap of 
by the appearance of a young man dressed more ; ruins, but——” 
richly than any one Philip had seen about the ; “But the lady—where, in that desolate re- 
court that day. With every appearance of ex- ; gion, could she find shelter?” questioned the 
treme = this person bore with him some-* young man, interrupting Jane’s rapid speech. 
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“‘When I saw you here, it struck me that she, ; the Tower, in a wild state of commotion, walk- 





too, might have found a home in London,” 

‘‘No;” answered Jane, innocent of any con- 
struction that might be put on her words, ‘She $ 
refused to come with us, refused to leave the 
neighborhood of the towers till after the gorse 
is in full bloom.” 

‘‘Han!” 

The youth gave a little start, and uttered this 
singular ejaculation under his breath. 

Jane looked at him curiously, and saw a faint 
glow pass over his face. 

“‘Our sweet young lady loved her old home,” 
she said, ‘‘and naturally turns with reluctance 
to the humble roof we have to offer her.” 

“But where is she now?” questioned the 
youth, very quietly. ‘Safe, Ihope?” 

“She is with my father, and both safe and 
well.” 

‘‘But this father—does he live far from the 
towers?” 

‘*You might have seen his house from any 
window of the old keep; it stands on the edge $ 
of the moor.” 

‘A long, low farm-house of stone?” 

**Yes; the only one that stood between the $ 
battle-field and the towers.” 

“Oh! I remember it. A young boy stood : 


; ing swiftly one moment, and falling nto thought 


sthe next. Philip followed her, crimson with 
j anger, and vigilant asa fox. In her preoccu- 
$ pation, Jane had seemed to forget his presence, 
: and that he had been delegated as her protector. 
; They came down to the fleet of barges that 
3 3 lay near the Tower stairs; and Jane paused a 
< moment on the steps, looking wistfully at the 
’ silken canopies, and velvet cushions, which 
$ made the royal boats resplendent in the sun- 
Sshine. A world of troubled thought came into 
’ her face as she turned it resolutely toward her 
$own humble craft, with its clumsy gars and 
tattered sides. She walked down the steps, 
$ gathered her robe up from the stones, and sat 
down on one of its bare benches, half scornful 
of its meanness. 

“Pull quickly! bid the men pull quickly!” 
she said, in breathless haste, ‘‘or some one will 
see us in this ill-favored thing.” 
$ “Why, it was the finest barge on the Thames,” 
’ cried Philip, reddening with anger. ‘‘The mas- 
; ter bade me spare no pains nor money to make 

: this visit redound to the credit of us city people, 
$ Sand I obeyed him well. You were content 
< enough, fair mistress, when we started down 

the river.” 


: 
2 
4 
$ 
; 
8 


LL. 


shaking his fist at us as we rode by. One of “Yes; but I had not then—I—I had not then 


gur people would have cut him down; but the 
lad looked so frail, I bade him forbear.” 

“It was Albert—my brother Albert; a poor, 
delicate witling, who loved Sir Hugh, and wor- 


ships the young lady. His wrath meant nothing 
but devotion to them. It was he who fired the ; 


towers, hoping thereby to warm his master into 
life. Save where his heart reasons falsely, 
there is no evil in the dear boy.” 

‘You seem to love him, dame?” 

‘“‘Love him?—Indeed I do, It is the de- 


formed, sickly, and helpless, that woman ever 


love with deepest tenderness.” 

“Is this so?” questioned the youth, easting $ 
a furtive glance at his own shoulder, which was 
a little elevated from its fellow. ‘Is there a 
feeling deeper than vanity, and more subtle than 
admiration, by which weman’s soul may be 
won? The idea is worthy of cool thought.” 


3 seen how beautiful a river craft could be made. 
Oh, Philip! it must be a grand thing to be a 
$ queen!” 
3 Marry, I think so; but then, in old England, 
a we have but one of that sort,” answered 
the boy; ‘‘and, for my part, a comely city dame, 
$ with a good husband and plenty of money to 
spend on furred kirtles and silk wimples, need 
snot envy the queen on her throne, the more 
$ 3 especially that our good King Edward is said 
3 to forget her, now and then, when he comes to 
; our city feasts, if the aldermen chance to have 
; : buxom wives.” 
“But I don’t believe it—nothing ever will 
make me believe it. Aldermen’s wives, indeed: 
; The king is too grand, and handsome, and kind, 
bt to be slandered by every palapert tongue that 
i dares to wag against him. So I advise thee, 
$ bgt! Gage, to keep closer council of vule 


ava 


SLLLLLL 


These thoughts passed through his mind, but ;  thonghte, or never oxpast te be my escort to 


found no speech; he only said, 
*‘T am glad, since the boy was your brother, 
fair dame, that my men did not cut him down. 


g the royal palace again.” 
“Hoity, toity!” answered the boy, whistling 
Slow, “has eur visit come to this? The r1oym 


So Mistress Chichester is in hiding at yon lonely } order must be a sum worth ngming to turn that 


stone house. I trust she will find safety there.” 
With a slight bend of the head the youth 
passed on, smiling a little as he went. 


pretty head topsy-turvy at once. Why one 
would think the king had made William Shore 
¢ the crown jeweler, and his wife— ” 


Then Jane hurried down into the courts of} ‘So he has—so he has,” cried Jane, eagerly 





tn 
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“There is nothing which his majesty will side 
bestow on us.’ 

The boy opened his eyes wide, and again the 
whistle broke long and low from his lips. 

«And all because of the emeralds?” he said; 
‘they must have been rare stones.” 

‘No, not altogether because of the emeralds; 
but—but 

Jane broke off her eager speech, and colored 
scarlet under the boy’s eager glance. 

“Because he has heard how cunning a hand 
your husband has at the goldsmith’s work. Is 
that it, Dame Shor¢?” 

“Dame Shore! I wish, Philip, that thou 
wouldst learn a more debonair style of speech. 
Heard ye not how courteously the gentlemen 
about the king’s palace spoke when they ad- 
dressed me? Learn a little breeding of them, 
Philip Gage, that is the way to rise, both in 
court and city.” 

“The way to rise!” exclaimed the boy; “he. § 
strew me, dame, if I know how to take all these 3 
grand airs.” 

“That is hardly to be expected,” answered $ 
the beautifui woman, out of her new-born 
vanity; “nature, sometimes, makes distinctions 3 
which rank cannot keep down.” 

‘*When was such nonsense beaten into that 
pretty head—within the last hour, I’ll be sworn,” 
cried the boy. ‘Now, if thy good man takes 
my advice, he will send some other messenger 
with his jewels when he has more to sell. Wild 
roses and city dames are out of place at King 
Edward’s court.” 

“And you will say this?” cried Jane, start- 
ing—‘‘you will say this to my good man?” 

“Marry will I,” answered the lad, tossing his 
head. ‘Who shall stop me, an I wish it?” 

«But he would er something strange, and 3 





5 
3 
$ 
$ 


$ ¢ Wike will, this visit to the Tower ide given Wil- 
S tiem Shore’s pretty wife a court air that will 
astonish the city.” 

By this time tears stood in Jane Shore’s beau- 
tiful eyes, and her lips quivered like those of @ 
teased child. 

‘Philip, this is unkind,” she said, in her old 
natural manner. ‘‘What have I done that thou 
shouldst flaunt me so?” 

The boy’s countenance fell, a strong man 
could not have resisted that beautiful face, that 
pleading manner. His young heart gave way 
at once. 

“Nay, sweet dame, heed me not. I am a 
hound, a jackall, and several other wild beasts 
together. Bestrew me if I ever bring tears into 
those blue eyes again, if you did treat me—head 
$boy in our establishment—like your lackey 
After all, what more meet, the queen herself 
3 did not look more like a queen than mm. did, 
$ coming out from King Edward’s presence.” 

; “Ts that so? Did I, in sooth, have an air 
; of the palace?” cried Jane, smiling brightly 
S through her tears. ‘Philip, I am sorry that 
® sharp words have passed between us; thou 
s hast a keen eye and taste above thy station. 
; So the city wife did not shame her breeding. 
$ Methought the young noble that we met, with 
$ the red plume in his hat, spoke to me as if oi 
had been a lady born.” 
3 ‘Had he spoken in any other fashion, my 
stick would get acquainted with his ears the 
next time he passed the city gates!” exclaimed 
$ the boy. 
Ss 





‘But there was no cause. Philip, marked ye 
not how he held his cap in one hand while he 
: talked with us?” 
$ ‘As well beseems the proudest of the land, 


2 when so comely a dame pauses to give him com- 
'y 


SILLS. 


be angry with me,” said Jane, a good deal § pany,” was Philip’s gallant reply. 


frightened. 

‘Well, let him. When staid citizens send 
lightsome whirlagigs of wives on errands to the 
king, they should be wide awake to the way 
their heads are turned. Why, dame, that is 


“But dost thou think me so very comely?” 
asked Jane, blushing. 

“Braver than the queen by half. Why, she 
is getting old.” 

‘Nay, that is treason!” 


exactly the way her majesty’s highness held up} “Then nature,is treason; why her majesty is 


the skirt of her velvet robe as she tripped across 
the room.” 

Jane dropped the silken skirt she had been 
so daintily lifting from contact with the bottom 
of the boat, as if a shot had gone through her 
hand. 


full eight years older than the king.” 
“Ten, Philip, ten!” cried Jane, eagerly. 
‘Well, ten be it; then her hair.” 
“Nay, that is beautiful; it fell around her 
like a mantle of sunshine.” 
“T saw more than one silver thread in it,” 





And that lift of the head—what will our city $ answered Philip. 
dames say when they see it?” cried the per-{ “That was where the light glinted over it. 


sistent young rogue, whose whole soul was given ; $ Nothing can be said against her meayerty’ s 
up to mischief. ‘Then the glove enwrought : beauty, nor of her goodness, I dare say.” 
with-silk on the back. Well, well, gainsay me : “Methought she scanned William Shore’s 
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wife right ‘aaty from the corner of set eyes,” 
said Philip, laughing. 
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$ yes; bisiwtiy well that if you weivred cross- 


; grained about it, your sister and John Halstead 


“What, me? Nay, nay, this is but jesting. } would take me with them.” 


Look, Philip, we are close to the city, how grim 
and old it looks.” 

This conversation had subdued the flutter of 
excitement with which Jane left the Tower. 
The lad’s shrewd and often curt observations 
fell like dashes of cold water on her exhuberant 
vanity; and when she landed at the water stairs, 
a sort of dread seized her, as if she had com- 
mitted some wrong which her husband might 
grieve over, or rebuke in his gentle way. 


“Come with me, Philip,” she said, anxiously, ; 


‘William may wish to question us both. As for 
me, it all seems a bright dream, which I must 
not dare remember.” 

The lad followed her with cheerful good-will, 
and they entered the goldsmith’s house together. 
Shore was in the family parlor back of his ware- 
room, reading, for he was a studious man, and 
naturally turned to books when his business left 
him an hour of leisure time. When Jane came in, 


Shore smiled; he had no objection to the 
pleasures his wife was so fond of, so long as 
they did not include him, and keep him from 
his books. To people of his class, the alder- 
men’s ball was a great aversion, where the 
highest merchants of the city went with their 
wives and daughters. Sometimes these civil 
festivities were honored by some of the court 
gallants; and once, when the king was greatly 

in need of money, the gay monarch had himself 
‘danced a galliard with the chief magistrate’s 
wife, and left a kiss on the bloonting cheek of 
the mayor’s daughter, an act of condescension 
; which was worth thousands to his depleted trea- 
3 sury. 
; If Jane had feared close questioning from her 
; husband, her apprehensions were soon swept 
bev for he was in one of those thoughtful 
moods that sometimes made him a silent, if not 
‘ moody, companion. The price which his wife 





he looked up a little excitedly, for she had been ‘had obtained for the emeralds was more than 
absent two vowel hours beyond the, time allotted j satisfactory. She seemed cheerful and well 
to her journey.” 3 pleased with her visit to the court, and he had 

“So we are back at last, sweetheart,” said no farther curiosity about the matter. Philip 
the woman, flushing red under that steady gaze. ; went away, not finding his presence needed, 
‘Have we been gone very long? Did you ex- :and thus the beautiful young wife was left to 
pect us? Well, it*was not our fault. Qne has {her own most dangerous thoughts. She went 
to wait so long before being admitted—not that ; up to her hed-chamber and sat down, drawing 
we waited; but, somehow, it takes a long time Sa deep sigh of relief as she found herself alone. 





to run down to the Tower.” 

“But you sold the jewels? Why not tell me 
that the first thing?” said Shore. 

“Oh, yes, of course! I took them to the 
queen, who admired them more than anything. 
Then—then—well, of course, a page went with 
me to the king, who asked the price as if he 
had been bargaining for so much thistle-down, 
and wrote out an order on his treasurer; here 
it is.” 

Jane took a slip of parchment from her bosom 
and gave it to her husband; but all her nervous- 
ness had come back, and her hand shook as it 
held forth the order. 

Shore examined it closely. 

“Why, this is for fifty pounds more than the 
amount charged for the emeralds,” he said, sur- 
prised by the fact. 

“TI do not know, the king wrote it with his 
own hand,” said Jane. ‘Something he did say 
about adding enough te buy me a new vest and 
Rirtle for the aldermen’s ball next week; for he 
asked if I—that is, if we should be there.” 

‘‘But we shall not,” said Shore, gravely. 

“Nay, but his majesty asked me, and I said 


2A little steel mirror hung against the wall, and 
to this she went first, looking shyly at the face 
Sit reflected. 
3 ‘‘ And this is the face he thinks so beautiful,” 
¢ she said, in a low, exultant voice. ‘‘Am I alive? 
; Was it the King of England who said this? ‘More 
nragrereg than the queen; the loveliest creature 
3 his eyes ever dwelt upon.’ These were his very 
3 words. My hand, is it so small and white? Nay, 
iI could fancy the flush here yet where his lips 
touched it. How hard it was to wrench it from 
shis grasp; how the rings flamed on his fingers. 
I am glad he could not find one small enough 
for mine, for I must, perforce, have hid it away 
3 from my good man. Ah, me! I wish William 
‘had taken the gems himself. All these thoughts 
crowd on me so that my heart pants under them. 
I wonder if Philip saw the red spot on my hand; 
the lad was angry because he was left behind, 
but that was no fault of mine. Was it for me 
to order the king’s pages? How respectful they 
were, these handsome young fellows—-noblemen, 
one and all. Nothing less can wait upon royalty, 
the king told me so himself. How happy the 
queen must be with a monarch for her husband, 
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the handsomest man in the world, too; that 
gmile—I wish he hadn’t smiled on me so. It 
seems as if I had been drinking delicious wine, 
which will not leave my head. Ah! that is Wil- 
liam’s step—what if he questions me? I must 
tell him the truth; but shall I dare? Well, yes, 
it was nothing—looks are not words; the clasp 
of a hand is no uncommon thing. Ah, me! how 
could [I put all this into language? There is no 
wrong in it. He said nothing—asked nothing; 
and yet—oh! I am very unhappy. Let me lie 
down and rest awhile; William was not coming 
up stairs. I heard him go out and shut the 
warehouse door.” 

Jane lay gown on her bed, hoping to smother 


the tumult of thoughts that swelled through her ; 


mind; but it was all in vain. Every word, every 
look of the handsome young monarch, who had so 
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criminal hoarding stolen treasures in her bosom, 
But he, all unconscious, bent his way into the 
streets of the city, and everywhere spoke warmly 
of the king ang his munificence to the people. 
Philip Gage, finding his presence little heeded 
at the goldsmith’s, made his way to the house of 
John Halstead. This singular man was, in fact, 
his master; and the shrewd boy had come to so 
many of his secrets, that he was already half in 
confidence with the momentous errand which 
kept the faithful Lancastran in London. The 
lad went heart and soul with his master; twice 
in his life he had seen Margaret, and her in- 
$ fluence over him proved lasting and forcible, as 
3 that which had always gained adherents to her 
cause whenever she could sue for them in person. 
Philip always went readily to court whenever 
an opportunity offered, for there he was certain 








deliberately fascinated her innocent nature with © to pick up some intelligence that was useful to 
his wiles, seemed rooted in her heart. She could ; 3 his master; but never had he returned so bitter 
not think steadily. The husband whom she had 3 and dissatisfied as now. What he guessed or 
loved, if not with her whole being, at all events 3 dreaded the boy would have found great diffi- 
honestly and well, now seemed almost like an ‘culty in explaining, even to himself; but deep 
enemy—she was afraid of his presence. When } in his heart he felt that something was going 
his foot at last sounded on the stairs, she gath- ¢ $ wrong, and his honest heart burned when he 
ered the kirtle over her head and pretended to be $ : thought of Shore’s wife, so innocent and good, 
asleep, fearing that he might question her. But’ transformed in a single hour, as he had seen 
Shore was a pure-minded, unsuspicious man, ‘her, by the flatteries of a few pages and idle 
who knew little of those evil stories circulated 3 courtiers. The boy thought nothing worse than 
so generally about the king and his really pro-: this; but there was pride of cast even in the 
fligate court. His wife had gone to the Tower, s tradespeople of London, and he felt wounded 
if not at his request, at least with his consent; 3 that Jane Shore, the very pearl and queen of 
and he had no idea that, with her usual frank- $ s city dames, should be so ready to forget her 
ness, she had not told him all that passed. He $ old friends in an hour’s experience of regal 
was glad to have found a ready and profitable $ splendor. 
sale for the jewels consigned to him, and was, in $ «Let her wait,” he said to himself. ‘When 
fact, the only thoroughly contented person ¢eon- 3 the good King Henry has his own again, and 
cerned in the transaction. $ our lofty Queen Madge sits in the place of that 
He came up to his wife, where she seemed to ; golden-haired puppet at the Tower, Jane Shore 
be sleeping, and, lifting the wimple from her } may be made a lady in dead earnest. If the 
face, looked down upon her with grave tender- i Earl of March finds his interest in knighting 
ness. 3 3 city people who furnish him with gold, how 
“Poor thing! the journey has made her pel more will she of the Red Rose regard 
feverish,” he muttered; ‘she is weary enough, } them when they have put her back on her hus- 
and needs sleep.” band’s throne? When that time comes, John 
He bent down and kissed her hot cheek with Halstead, and -all who help him, will ruffle it 
the soft touch of a falling rose-leaf. Then he $ with the best in the Tower palace. Who knows 
took her hand, smoothed it softly between his 3 § but Philip Gage may wear his gold spurs then, 
two palms, and laid it down on her bosom, $ Sand pretty Constance Halstead be a lady-in- 
which rose and fell unequally on what he sup- $ 3 waiting? I wonder that Shore clings so to this 
posed to be her disturbed slumber. After this, : } House of. York when all his friends are on the 
he went down stairs again very softly, fearing § $ other side, But he is a quiet man, and loves not 
to wake her. ; civil strife. 
The moment he was gone, Jane sat up in bed, 3 bound to the handsome Edward than ever. To 
wakeful and unhappy. For the first time in her 3 own the truth, I like not this visit of ours; in 
life she had shrunk from her husband’s kisses, $ zany point of view it promises mischief.” 
and avoided him deceptively. She felt like a? Indulging in these shrewd thoughts, and 


After this he will be more closely . 
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and have seen her majesty, the queen.” 
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Suiliteg deliberately ii the sence, Philip } Giuadenen tal 


. at last reached John Halstead’s warehouse, and,} ‘My aunt Jane, for one,” she said, a little 


passing through it, went up stairs where the proudly. 

family resided, The front room was daintily, “Yes, your aunt Jane,-first. But I wish, Con- 
nay, even luxuriously furnished; for Halstead } stance, that she had not been half so comely.” 
was a rich man in the city, and his thriving} ‘But why?” asked the girl, surprised, ‘For 
trade warranted this unusual splendor. Into ; my part, I love her the more dearly because 
this room Philip went with the freedom almost of } she is so fair to look upon.” 

a son, and found the young girl he called Con- ‘And I love her best for your sake, Con- 
stance sitting at an embroidery-frame, Sekine stance.” 

diligently, with skeins of many-colored silk } The young girl blushed scarlet, and in her 
hanging around her white neck, and her white confusion tangled the skein of silk she was un- 
hand dashing in and out upon a red rose which ; folding into a snarl. 

grew into life on her canvas. ? “See what you have done,” she cried out, 

Constance looked up as the apprentice came ; half pettishly; ‘‘this comes of meddling about 
in, and held her thread suspended, regarding } an embroidery-frame, which no man or boy can 
his dress and appearance with surprise. } understand.” 

‘‘What, another holiday?” she said, smiling ; ‘‘But I know how to hold the skein while you 
pleasantly. ‘Why, Philip, you are getting to} : ’ wind it,” answered the apprentice, sinking to 
be so much of a gallant that I hesitate to speak { ° his knees with the grace of a prince. ‘Come, 
to you. What is the meaning of this?” $ try me.’ 

‘J have been to court, Mistress Constance, The youngster looked so handsome in his 
; holiday dress and curling hair, kneeling before 


PLLA L LAS 


‘*What you, Philip? When, where?” $ * her, with both hands held up, that there was 
“This very morning. I went with Mistress} no resisting him—so Constance put the con- 
Shore.” } fused skein on his hands, and stooping over 
‘*What, my aunt?” ; them, began to ravel out the shining threads 
“Yes, if she will condescend to be called so, } of silk with wonderful patience. Once or twice 
which I doubt.” 3 her face came so close to his that she could fee! 


“But—but what did you go for? I thought ; his breath on her cheek; but she gave no sign 
you, like us, preferred to keep aloof from the} of annoyance, save that the cheek took a more 
Earl of March, save when the service of our? peach-like red, and her eye-lashes drooped, till 
liege lady demanded a sacrifice!” the poor fellow could only catch gleams of 

«And so I do; but Master Shore besought me chestnut hair shining under them instead of the 
to act as his dame’s escort to the Tower, and I} frank gaze he panted for. 
went.” $ “Constance!” 

“Dear aunt Jane,” said the girl, “she likes The young girl started, and caught her breath. 
the reigning house, and this visit must have } ‘‘Dear me!” she exclaimed, ‘‘you have made 
been a pleasure to her. So you saw the lady } me tangle the silk worse and worse.” 
they call queen. Is she lovely, at a near view, : ‘Forgive me—I could not help it,” expostu- 
as people say she is?” $ lated the boy. 

‘*Marry, every one to his taste for that,” an- : ‘Besides, your hands shake,so.” 
swered the lad. ‘She has a soft, noiseless “‘T know it, Constance; but that is because I. 
walk, like a cat on velvet; a side-long glance of } shake all over.” 
her blue eyes, which reminds you of that same ‘That is strange—it is not oold,” answered 
animal, when shying off. from a milk-pan; and 3 Constance, demurely. 
her mouth droops just a little at the corners, “‘No; quite the contrary—but you are tan- 
which makes her handsome face a shade more } gling the silk dreadfully.” 
sullen than I could faney; as for the rest, Dame “If it tires you, I will cut it,” she said, open- 
‘Elizabeth Woodville is favorable enongh, as the } ing her eyes wide, 





world goes.” ; “No, no! not for the world! I like knecling 
‘‘Then you did not think her so very beautiful, } here at your feet, like a slaye to his mistress, 
Philip?” $ or a servitor to his king.” 


‘*No, not at all; and to think she was soarcely | “‘Then be patient, and keep still,” said the 
above us city people in rank. Edward could } pretty tyrant, stamping her foot. ‘If you. like 
have found fifty handsomer women within a ; to be a slave, obey!” -| 

N 


half hour’s walk of this very door.” : “So I will, if you but take compassion and 
Vou. XLVIL—19 
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rest my hands in yours a ——" ” sdid the: ‘Well, it is true—but my father.” 


young rogue. $ “What of him? He is a tradesman—so shall ° 


«But I will not. What would become of the 3 I be.” 
silk, then?” “But you cannot know my father is some- 

“Oh! that can take care of itself,” cried the : thing more than that.” 
lad, encouraged by the smile that crept over? ‘I have guessed as much, long ago. But 
those coral lips; and through the crimson silk ; what then? He married William Shore’s sister.’ 
his hands darted, seizing upon hers as if they “So he did—I had forgotten that.” 
had been white birds he was bent on ensnaring. “And is himself content with our humble 

Constance struggled a little, but that threat- $ city life.” 
ened to entangle her silk irrevocably, and she ‘‘ That is true,” answered Constance, thought- 
desisted, and allowed her hand to be clasped, $ fully. 
though they flushed red to the finger ends. $ Besides, if she ever comes to her oyn, I will 

Then Philip, growing bold, fell to kissing } have earned a place by your father’s side. It 
the hands as humming-birds revel among white } does not require age to be-useful—I have proved 
roses. that more than once already.” 

‘Philip! Philip! How dare you!” cried the ‘‘I know that my father has often said, that 
girl, half angry, half ashamed. without your courage and quick wit he would 

‘*Why even mean people are sometimes per- 3 be half disarmed.” 
mitted to kiss a queen’s hand,” pleaded Philip, ‘¢ And your mother loves me well.” 
shaking-back his hair, and looking handsomer’ | “As if you were her own son.” 
than ever. ‘Then why should we fear to love each other?” 

“But I am not a queen,” eried Constance, “T cannot say; but it is all so sudden, so 
with tears in her eyes—for the boy’s passionate } strange, so wicked, they not knowing it.” 
homage frightened her. “But they shall know it—why not?” 

‘‘You are my queen, now and forevermore,” ‘¢Alack! not yet; they think us only children.” 
cried the ardent boy; “only say that Philip: ‘‘Thatistrue. Well, if we keep our secret a 
Gage may be your slave.” little longer, all, that will be done away with.” 

“I—I should not quite like a slave,” said; ‘A secret,” answered the girl, thoughtfully. 
Constance, in a low voice. ‘Besides, we are $ ‘‘Oh, Philip! I never had a secret till now.” 
both so young.” “But this will be a sweet burden.” 

“True! true!—but every day makes us older. ‘Will it? I think not. Hark! that is my 
Then I love you so dearly.” father’s footstep on the stairs.” 

“In truth? In sober truth? And with all The lad turned his head to listen, but without 
your heart?” questioned the girl, drooping to- $ rising from his knees, and thus John Halstead 
ward him, and whispering the question she } found him when he entered the room. 


‘dared not speak aloud. ‘Philip, Philip, what is the meaning of this?” 
“In sober truth! and with all my heart—all 3 cried the loud, clear voice of the master. 

my soul!” “Nothing, Master Halstead, save that I love 
“And will?” your daughter Constance, and have just told 


‘‘Forever and ever. Now will you kiss me?” 3 her so,” answered the youth, blushing red, but 
Constance drew herself up, and shook the ? with the dignity of perfect truth. 


.curles back from her blushing face. ‘“See,my3 ‘‘Ha! thou; and she—what said my daugh- 


hands are red with your kisses already—is not $ ter?” 
that enough ?” “J—I tried to be very angry with him, but 

“No! No!” could not, loving him so, father.” 

“‘What, more? You astonish me!” “Tut, tut! this is a child’s folly,” said the 

“Stoop down, and I will tell you.” master, smiling in spite of himself. 

She stooped slowly, with a sort of terror in ‘Iam nineteen last Michaelmas,” said Philip. 
her eyes, and smiles quivering about her mouth. ; “And I am close on seventeen,” chimed ih 
He gathered those smiles from her lips, as if t pretty Constance. 
they had been dew on rose-buds. “A venerable age, truly; but wait awhile, my 

‘And you love me, sweet, sweet Constance?” § children, and we shall think about it.” 





“Yes,” “We can wait,” they both answered, in a 
“Very, very much—as I love you?” breath—and so it was settled. 

“‘T must not say so.” (TO BE CONTINUED.) 

«But you must, if it is true.” 9 
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TO ICE. 





BY MARY E 


+ CLARKE. 





‘Sue will freeze you to death,” said Minnie , 
Holmes, finishing an elaborate description of } 
her friend, Miss, Helen Rivers; ‘‘anything so 
cold and still I never saw. It is so strange, 
Mordaunt.” 

“So strange, that I can scarcely realize it. ; 
She was the gayest of the gay when I last saw } 
her. To be sure, that is three yearsago. What} 
does it mean, Minnie? Some love story?” ; 

“Nobody knows. She went to Havana, soon } 
after you left home, with her mother, who was 3 
in consumption. In three months she returned, 
bringing home only the dead body of Mrs. Rivers. 
Since then she has lived in a state of gloomy } 
apathy. She was inclined to shut herself up} 
entirely ; but her aunt, after the year of mourn- } 
ing was over, insisted upon her resuming her 
place in society. Still, wearing heavy morning, } 
she looks strangely out of place among her old 3 
friends, for her dress is not more gloomy, than ; 
her dark face. She has turned to ice. 3 

‘«Was she so fondly attached to her mother?” ; 

“She loved her very dearly, but her death § 
was not sudden. For five years she had been } 
sinking slowly.” 

“Strange! Poor Helen! Do you think I had: 
better call, Minnie ?” 3 

“Certainly. She receives visits—and you} 
are such an old friend.” 3 

Three years before, when Helen Rivers was } 
a belle and heiress, winning hearts by her 
beauty and wit, and admiration by her wealth 
and taste, Mordaunt Holmes had learned to 
love her. He was the eldest of nine children, 
and his father, a physician in full practice, had 
given him every advantage of education and posi- 
tion; but when his college course was finished, 
he knew that his duty was to earn his own 
livelihood. No idler, he had earnestly sought 
employment, and become an active member of 
a large commercial house. Still, at the time he 
first learned the secret of his own love, his salary 
was small, his position uncertain, and he fell 
from the train of the heiress’ followers, proud 
and honorable enough to shrink from the ap- 
pearance of fortune-hunting. The way soon 
opened to amend his fortunes. A responsible 


3 
5 
s 
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position in the Paris branch of the house where 
he was employed, was soon after offered him, 
and, at the end of three years passed abroad, 





he returned to America, a member of»the firm. 
Not a day had passed, when Minnie, his»pet 
sister, was called upon for a full description of 
everybody,” and he learned the change in 
Helen. 

His card was taken up, and he was shown 
into the large drawing-room of the fashionable 
house, where the orphan heiress resided with 
her aunt. Upon the center-table lay the in- 
evitable album for photographs, which serves 
so well to fill the tedious minutes a morning 
caller has to wait. Mordaunt opened it. Several 
well known faces of old friends met his eye, 
but he turned leaf after leaf, till two pictures, 
facing each other, arrested his hand. So like, 
yet so different. The one, a tall, handsome 
brunette, standing in an evening dress of rich 
silk and lace. The heavy, black braids inter- 
woven with pearls, encircled a face full of ani- 
mation and life. The large, dark eyes, frank 
and fearless, shone with joyous light; the rosy 
lips were just parted in a smile. Well Mor- 
daunt remembered the merry party, who went 
to “sit for pictures,” when this one was taken. 
But the companion facing it was new to him. 
Her heavy, black drapery shrouded neck and 
arms. The glossy braids were gone, and plain 
bands swept the pale cheeks. The dark eyes 
looked forward as if the vacancy before them 
was filled with haunting shadows; and the per- 
fect mouth was set with stern, resolute sadness. 
Only three years! Nay, they were dated. One 
year only had flung its shadow between the two 
pictures. He was still studying the faces, when 
the rustle of a dress beside him made him turn. 

“I am glad to see you, Mr. Holmes. We 
have missed you from our circle.” 

That was all. The cool yet kindly greeting 
of mere acquaintanceship. Yet her hand trem- 
bled, and was cold as ice, as he took it within 
his. If his life had paid the forfeit of his 
boldness, he could not have resisted the im- 
pulse to break the icy barrier she offered him. 

Only a few words of sympathy for her loss, 
of pleasure: in again meeting her, passed his 
lips; but his tone of earnest sincerity, his warm 
clasp of the little cold hand, and his look of 
sorrowful interest spoke volumes. Perhaps she 
understood him, for even more chilling was her 
tone in answering. In vain he — aaa 
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304 TURNED TO ICE. 
the long call, to bring one smile to her lip, one { den of sorrow. I love you, and it kills me to 
word of cordiality to bid him hope he could} see you suffer so.” 
move her. Each measured word, every in-} ‘You love me?” she said, in a tone of pas- 
fiexion of the hard, cold voice drove him de-} sionate grief; ‘‘you would hate me if I let you 
spairing from the attempt. Minnie was right.: see my heart. But I will, 1 will, for this life is 
She was turned to ice. killing me. I am breaking my own heart to 
At last he rose to go. Yearning with painful} drive yours away. While you come, I linger in 
interest over this broken life; longing to gather } the light of your love, as a moth does round the 
the sad heart into the warm clasp of. his love, ; fatal lamp, knowing it must blight my life at 
to comfort and love this mourner, he must bid ; last; for I love you, Mordaunt—loved you more 
her a conventional adieu, take up hat and gloves : that you so proudly drew back from me when 
and walk off as coolly as if his own heart was; I was rich and coveted; and now, when you are 
not aching with sympathy for her burdened one. } my comforter, and can so delicately try to re- 
There was no help for it, and accepting her cold § new my life’s sunshine, I still repeat, I love 
**Good-morning,” he left the room. Ashe stood; you. No, do not take my hand, for—for—it is 
with the hall door open, he suddenly remem-3 the hand of a murderess!” 
bered a message of Minnie’s about some Fair, $ Helen, yourrave.” 
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in which she was interested, that he had pro- “No; I am calm—rational. I killed my . 


s 
mised to deliver. Shutting the door again} mother—my mother, for whom I would have 


hastily, he crossed the thickly carpeted hall to$ died. It was in Havana, where the soft air 
arrest Miss Rivers before sho left the parlor. and lovely climate were restoring her life. She 
As he stood in the open doorway he saw her; }‘suffered with severe pain, at times, round the 
not as he had left her, erect and cold, but half} heart, and the physician gave me a lotion, that 
lying upon the sofa, her face buried in her out-§ he warned me was poison, for external use. 
stretched arms, her frame shaking with sobs. Other medicine she took hourly; and one night, 
Such utter prostration of grief he had never: wearied with long nursing, I left the botties on 
witnessed. Her whole figure was convulsed ; § the table near her to reach them w'thout rising 
the little hands were clenched, and she moaned $ from my place beside her. While I slept—slept 
audibly. He was a gentleman, although a lover, 3 with a mother’s life in my charge—she took the 
and restraining the impulse to throw himself wrong medicine; she died in convulsions before 
before her, and entreat her to tell him her Bor 5 we could summon a doctor—the phial pouring 
row, he softly retraced his steps through the: its poisonous contents from her clenched hand 
hall, and left the house. 3 to the floor. Do not touch me, Mordaunt.” 

He loved her too truly, too constantly, to let} ‘My poor darling! Oh, Helen! I have no 
his one repulse discourage him. Day after day ; words to comfort such sorrow. Only God can 
he sought her, deyoting the whole treasure of} help you.” 
his heart and brain to her service, trying by} ‘I dare not ask Him. My sin is too great.” 
every tender wile to win the. laugh to her lips, $ «Hush, hush! This is your sin, Helen, that, 
the fire to her eyes, fully repaid for an evening } for an involuntary omission of duty, you dare 
of striving, if but once the pale lips parted to} to question His mercy and love. Oh, my darl- 
smile on him. There were hours, though rare } ing! seek Him for comfort. Carry this heavy 
ones, when she threw off her mantle of sorrow, : burden to the cross, and lay it there. He will 
and gave him thought for thought, smile for lift it from your heart. forever. Believe Him, 


smile; nay, sometimes, he almost fancied an; pray to Him, that He will fulfill for you His | 


answering look of love for love. But some $ promises to the afflicted.” 

memory would break the spell, and, like the ‘Oh, Mordaunt, help me! I am all yours; 
Gorgon’s eyes, turn her to stone again. ; help me to bear my sorry as a Christian. [am 

At last, weary of the unequal contest, he$ groping in the dark; lead me to the cross.” 

risked all. They had been trying some new: The ice was broken. Through the short en- 
music, in a half lazy way, when almost uncon-$ gagement, through the years of love that fol- 
sciously his fingers dropped upon the opening; lowed the quiet wedding, it never formed again. 
notes of the ballad *‘ Rock me to Sleep, Mother.” : The careless girlhood was gone. The ringing 





A gasping cry arrested his hand. He looked up} laugh, the light jest might never return to their 

to see the still, cold face suddenly convulsed $ olden place; but the happy, earnest Christian 

with a horror and misery that appalled him. } woman lived to bless the love that first won 

Involuntarily he spoke, ; her back to warmth and light when her heart 
“Helen! What is it? Let me share this bur-* was “TruRNED To ICE.” 
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CROCHET TRIMMING AND ERINGE FOR MANTLES, DRESSES, ETC. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





We have been frequently asked for directions; 3rd Trerom—Work 15 chain, turn, miss 3, 1 
for making trimmings and fringe for mantles, } single in the 4th stitch, leaving 11 chain, turn 
dresses, etc., in crochet.- Accordingly we now 3 back, and, in the round loop, work (9 chain and 
give such directions. No illustrations are needed. } 1 plain, 8 times), turn back, miss 1, and, in the 
The materials are coarse netting silk: for every 3 9 chain, work (1 plain, 8 treble, join to the 6th 
yard three-quarters of an ounce of black, and 3 stitch of the Lith chain, then 3 treble in the 9 
half an ounce of white; Penclope needle, No. 2. $ chain, join to the 6th plain stitch of the stem 
The crochet should be worked loosely. of the 2nd trefoil; then work 5 treble and 1 

This description of trimming is very fashion-; plain in the same 9 chain), miss 1, (1 plain, 3 


able, bping used for the newest Parisian man-} treble in the next 9 chain, join to the 6th treble 
‘ 


tles and dresses; 3 cord sewing silk is generally ; stitch of the last division of the 2nd trefo®; 
used, or the second best quality of netting silk; then 8 treble and 1 plain in the same 9 chain), 
will answer for the purpose, and, if purchased } (miss 1, 1 plain, 11 treble and 1 plain in the next 
by the ounce, will make an inexpensive and at 3 9 chain), 1 single in the round loop, 1 plain on 
at the same time most elegant trimming. Direc-} the stem, 5 chain, join to the 9th treble stitch of 
tions are given for two colors, but it can be made 3 the division last worked; and for the 
with one, if preferred, 2nd VanpyKE.—Ist Trerom—15 chain, turn, 
The following direction will make a trimming 3 miss 8, 1 single in the 4th stitch, leaving 11 
nine inches deep, the usual width for a mantle, } chain, turn back, and, in the round loop, work 
but, if required for a dress, the fringe should } (9 chain and 1 plain, 3 times), turn back, and, 
not be more than three or four inches deep, and } in the 9 chain, work (1 plain, 3 treble, join to 
will, therefore, use less silk. When finished, } ¢ the Sth stitch of the 11 chain; then 3 treble in 
the crochet heading should be applied to the ; the 9 chain, join to the 5th treble stitch of the 
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silk or whatever material is used. 
ist. VanpYKE.—I1st Trero1s—Commence with 3 
the black silk, work 15 chain, turn, miss 8, 1; 
single in the 4th stitch, turn back, leaving 11 
chain; and in the round loop, work (9 chain and ¢ 
1 plain, 3 times), turn back, and, in the 9 chain, $ 
work 1 plain, 3 treble; join to the 5th stitch of | 
the 11 chain; then, in the same 9 chain, work 8} 
treble and 1 plain; miss 1, *, and, in the next 93 
chain, work (1 giein, 11 treble and 1 plain); 
miss 1, and, in the next 9 chain, 1 plain, 6 treble; 
and before finishing this trefoil, make the 
2nd Treroitc—Work 10 chain, turn, miss 3, 
1 single, turn back, and, in the round loop, work ; 
(9 chain and 1 plain, 3 times), turn back, and, 
in the 1st 9 chain, work (1 plain, 5 treble, join } 
to the 9th treble stitch of the 2nd division of } 2 
the 1st trefoil; then 6 treble, 1 plain in the same ; 
9 chain), (miss one, and, in the next 9 chain, 3 
work 1 plain, 11 treble and one plain, twice), 1 ; 
single in the round loop, 6 plain down the stem, : 
and, to finish the 1st trefoil, 1 single on the last } 
2 
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*treble stitch of the 1st trefoil, 5 treble, 1 plain 
in the same 9 chain, 1 single in the round loop, 
1 plain on the stem, then 5 chain, join to the 
9th treble stitch of the last division of the Ist 
trefoil; and for the 





> last division of the 8rd trefoil of the 1st van- 


dyke; then 5 treble, 1 plain in the same 9 chain) ; 
and repeat from * in the 1st vandyke until the 


length required is worked, ending with the 5 
. . . . bs 
> chain in italic; then work for 


Tue Epgr—With the w hite silk, commence on 
the 7th treble stitch of the 1st vandyke, 2 chain, 
miss 1 and 1 plain. Repeat all round the edge 
of the vandykes. 

Founpation Rows ror THE FrinGE.—Ist 
row—Commence with the black silk and work 


6 treble in the last 5 chain of the last van- 


* dyke; then 6 treble in the next 5 chain, 5 treble 


in the 4 chain; repeat to the end and fasten off. 

2nd row—With the white silk, work 1 plain 
on the 1st treble of the last row, * 4 chain, miss 
2and 1 plain; repeat from* to the end; fasten off. 

Tur Frince.—Cut some of the black silk into 
lengths of 14 inches, take 4 of the cut lengths, 
put the crochet needle inte one of the loops of 
the 4 chain, double the 4 pieces of silk on the 
needle and bring them through the 4 chain, then 
bring all the ends through the loop now on the 
needle; repeat in every 4 chain, which finishes 
the trimming; should the silk used for the fringe 
not hang well, it will enly require damping be- 
fore cutting the ends even. 
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HAND-SCREEN. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Wrre foundations for Hand-Screens may be ; whichever the worker prefers. The dots re- 
obtained at any fancy-work shop. Over the ; present beads, and the cross-bars in the center* 
foundation of wire strain neatly some white or : of the patterns are frequently worked with fine 
colored cashmere for the ground-work. 


The ; purse silk in chain-stitch. The edge of the 


design may be laid on in application of velvet : 


sereen may be bound with velvet or silk, and 
or silk, and edged with gold cord or braid, * small beads sewn over, as shown in the pattern. 
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OPERA HOOD. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





worn in front; ribbon strings, the same color as 
the border, and a bow at the back, completes 





LLCS. 


MATERIALS.—Two ounces of single white 
zephyr; half-ounce of colored zephyr. 

This hood is extremely simple, being com- 3 
posed of two half-squares done in chain crochet, * 
seven stitches to each loop, as may be seen in 
the accompanying illustration. The center of} 
each half is done in white wool, and the border } 
of the colored—say four rows of the colored; the hood. ‘The size may be varied, but half a 
wool, pink, blue, or scarlet. The point to be} yard square is a most comfortable size. 
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} - THREAD-CASE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 























Materiats.—A piece of canvas, (fine) one; ounces of dark brown; three ounces of light 
hundred and ten threads in width, and three } brown, or leather-color; some yellow floss. 
times that number in length; one ounce of} The pattern may be easily followed from the 
scarlet zephyr; one ounce of bright blue; two} design given in the engraving of o eee 
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308 A SPRING PALETOT. 
Case. The outside border is of the light brown 2 is light brown; the diamonds are in scarlet, 
wool; the ground-work, which is indicated by $ with a dark brown cross in the center; the little 
the solid black in the engraving, is of the dark ; leaf pattern, between each diamond, is done in 
brown wool; the ground-work of the inside or 3 blue. 

* center design, (light brown) and the squares 3 This design will serve for a chair-cover, or ' 
are alternate scarlet and blue, that is,’ the out- 3} a pin-cushion top; and the color may be varied 
side of the squares denoted by the cross lines; 3 to any extent. The inside is to be lined with 
the inside four stitches are light brown, and the $ silk, and five casings run for the thread. The 
middle black, crossed with the yellow floss. 3 edge is finished with a silk cord of the mixed 
The ground-work of the bands running parallel, : colors. Two gilt buttons fasten the flap. 
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A SPRING PALETOT. 





BY EMILY H, MAY, 





i 
Nr” "AA" 

Tus is one of the newest patterns for a} have a length of 28 inches at the front edge, 
_ Paletot. It defines the figure in a graceful 223 at the seam under the arm, and the width 
manner, and has the skirt of moderate length. 3 at bottom should be 15 inches. The side-piece 
Our page would not allow us to give this pat- should be 224 inches long at the seam under 
tern in its entire length, but it may be easily {the arm, 23 inches at the side seam, and 12} 
completed by continuing the seams in straight ; wide at the bottom. The back should have the 
lines. The pattern consists of sleeves, (which } side seam 23 inches long, and should be 33 
is of the most fashionable style,) front, side- } inches in length at the middle, the width at 
piece, and back. ; bottom being 16}. 

When lengthening the pattern, the front must This Paletot may be made in black velvet, 
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CORAL SLIPPER PATTERN. 309 
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CORAL SLIPPER PATTERN. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Tue colored pattern for this month (to be , These patterns in colors are to be had in no 
seen in the front of the number) is a Coral 3 other periodical. Such a pattern as this would 
Slipper Pattern, a very beautiful one, and de- 3 cost, at a store, fifty cents, which is twice what 
signed expressly for ‘‘Peterson’s Magazine.” } is charged for this number. 








CHILD’S MUFF: IN IMITATION OF CHINCHILLA. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Tuer materials for this pretty affair are Scotch 
yarn or fingering worsted, two skeins of white, 
and two of black and white, (two strands of the 
wool, white and two black.) A pair of wooden 
knitting-needles,' No. 9, Eagle-gauge; three- 
eighths of a yard of scarlet sarsenet; one yard 
and a half of narrow scarlet ribbon; and a small 
quantity of white wadding. 

This muff is knitted with double wool, that 
is, the white and the black and white together. 

Cast on one of the needles, thirty. stitches, 
and knit one plain row. 

2nd row.—Slip the first stitch and knit the 
next, insert the needle in the next stitch, pass 
the yarn up between the two needles, then pass 
it twice round the first finger of the left hand, 
and between the needles, then knit the stitch; 


wren 


be careful not to let the loops slip off the fingers 
until the stitch is knitted; repeat, and knit the 
two last stitches plain. 

8rd row.—Slip the first stitch, and purl all 
the rest, after each purled row, pass the needle 
3 through the loops and pull them up toward the 
3 other needle to tighten the stitches. Knit these 
two\rows alternately, until you have sixty-two 
rows; then cast off the stitches rather loosely, 
and sew the sides together. 

Cut the sarsenet to the size of the muff, allow- 
ing a piece at each end for a hem, to run the 
ribbon in; then lay the wadding on the silk, and 
run it two or three times across, join it together 
$and place it inside the muff, and sew neatly at 
; each end, run in the ribbon and tie with a bow 
$ and ends. 
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» WATCH- 


POCKET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 





In the front of the number we give an en- 
graving of a new style Watch-Pocket. The 


$ with satin, velvet, or silk. The fringe is formed 
3 of seeds drilled, and threaded on silk. The seeds 


pocket must be cut out ia card, and covered $ forming the border are gummed on. 
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VEIL FOR A HAT. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 








Tus Veil, to wear with a hat, is made ,ing manner:—Thread nine beads, alternately, 
the same as those intended to wear with *bon- { one black, one white; then a larger black one, 
nets, in black or white spotted net, embroidered ; three white, and pass the needle again through 
with beads, and so on. We will, however, de- ' the larger bead; then nine more as before to 
scribe a new way of trimming it. The lace | cosnglate the loop; fasten it over the lace so that 
border is sewn on rather tightly, so as to draw ; it may eover the space of one-third of an inch. 
it in a little round the face. Over the lace, Each loop is made in the same way. This Veil 
loops of beads are placed, formed in the follow- ’ is very suitable for spring. 
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CROCHET LACE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. A Worp Anovut Carpets.—The dearest things we have in 


A Cnump’s Fear or DARKNESS.—A subscriber asks if the 2 Ur houses, especially at the present time, are carpets. In 
“fear of darkness, which so many children have, is natural 3 8¢ of removal, they become almost useless, and have to 
or acquired. In most cases we think it acquired. Nurses $ De sacrificed at any price that can be got for them, because, 
frequently frighten children, by tales of a “bugaboo,” ix “having been cut and measured for one room, perhaps of a 
order to keep them quiet. It is difficult always to pos Mis peculiar shape, they are useless in any other; for if the pat- 
the truth, chiefly owing to the secret manner in which the $ tern could be matched, which it often cannot, a bit of bran- 
crime is practiced, and the fear under which the little one ¢ H€W carpet sewn on to a bit not so new would be out cf 
lies of being “found out in telling tales.” The fact is¢hat $ harmony, and tell a story which the pride of poverty would 
the exercise of this power is highly effectua: in securing rather were concealed. The Persian and Turkish system 
any amount of obedience, and therefore terrifying children § Of carpeting rooms is infinitely better and prettier than 
has always been the chief besetting sin of ill-disposed $ Ours. The Persicnu carpets are exquisitely beautiful. Their 
nurses. but neither difficulty of detection nor personal 3 Colors are brighter, the designs prettier, and they are far 
regard for the nurse must be allowed to interfere with a? more durable than European or American carpets. They 
mother’s duty toward her child. A nurse may be a vefy 3'are made in strips usually between two and three yards 
desirable person, both in appearance and usefulness; she ¢ long, and about one yard in breadth, to go round the sides 
may be a good needlewoman, and in every respect suited to } of a room, with a square carpet of any size preferred for the 
tlie external requirements of her situation; but if she has § center: They do not require to be nailed or fitted, anda 
not the ability to win the love and cénfidence of her infant 2.Stflicient number of them will, of course, carpet any room, 
charge, she is unfit for her post, and should be dismissed. § 3 however large or small. They have a very rich and grand 
The child’s instincts will best decide the question of her § appearance, too. In summer they are easily taken up, 
fitness in this respect. No other mode of reasoning need 2 beaten, rolled, and put aside by a single’ servant; and, in 
be employed to arrive at a just decision. If, unhappily, the $ the hot weather, and American summers are very hot, why 
evil is established before its existence has been suspected, § Should we not more generally imitate the foreign custom, 


vs 














no person will be so capable of*allaying fear as the mother. 3 > by painting or polishing our floors? Floors painted or 
3 polished look far prettier in July sunshine than any car- 
@ pets, which are then mere fusty traps to catch dust, har- 
§ bor insects, and retain bad smells, Everything has its use 
3 and its seasons. The use and the season of carpets are not 
2 in the sunimer-time. In Virginia, before the war, it was a 
3 common practice to wax floors. The custom might_be imi- 
8 tated to advantage everywhere, using a carpet in winter, 
@ laid down in the Persian fashion, and having the floors bare 
$ in summer. 


She should take every opportunity of walking about in the 
dark, hand-in-hand with the little child, talking indiffer- 
ently on other niatters; or, if the subject be unavoidable, 
she should explain that darkness has come because it is 
time for all good people to go to bed, that every one sleeps 
better in the dark than in the light, especially “mamma 2 
and papa.” If this method fails, and, instead of bringing 
confidence, increases fear, the child should be carefully 
guarded from exposure to darkness. Wherever it moves a 
light "should be placed, taking care, however, that these 
arrangements are made without reference to its fears, 2 
otherwise it will think that there is a serious evil to be ¢ 
dreaded from the omission. Let light be placed in ap- 
pointed places, especially in the bed-room, as a matter of § 
course, not because the child is afraid of darkness. Some 
persons object to this trifling expense and trouble, and con- 
sider that a child should be hardened or argued out of its 
fears. We would ask those persons whether they think 
their own fears would be increased or dispelled by exposure 
to dangers which they knew to be imminent—mad bulls, 
for instance, or the attack of robbers. Armed, confident, 
and with sound reasoning powers to suggest a mode of de- § 
fence, a few might be found to face such dangers without 3 
alarm; but a little child has none of these resources—it is % 
credulous, helpless, and at the mercy of his guide. 





A Five Eprrion or THACKERAY.—We are glad to see that 
a fine edition of Thackeray's novels is to be published. We 
are only surprised it has not been done before. Those who 
admire Thackeray most are the cultivated classes, who like 
elegant editions of their favorites; yet hitherto, neither in 
England nor here, has there been a really good edition of 
Thackeray. 

“Tue Youre Paorocrapuers.”—This is a capital picture 
of its kind, very much in the manner of Leslie. It tells its 
own story. 

PartiENcE is the great medicine for the ills of life. There 
ig nothing so bad that it will not, sdoner or later, have an 
end. 


$12 


DearTH or Goop Novets.—We suppose it is to the high 
8 price of paper that we must attribute the dearth of good 
§ novels this year. Publishers cannot encourage American 
> authors to write, with paper at thirty cents a pound, and a 
§ tax of five per cent on the selling price of the book. For 
: the same reason it does not pay to reprint English novels. 
Yet the London market is actually overstocked with first- 
rate fictions. “Janita’s Cross,’ by the author of “St. 
Olave’s,” has been out a year, but nobody has republished 
> it; Anthony Trollope has two new novels, neither of which 
are yet even announced for reprinting; and “Broken To 
Harness,” by Edward Yates, has passed through four edi- 
§ tions, without any bookseller here giving it to the Ameri- 
8 can public. We like a good novel, after dinner, as heartily 
as ever the poct Gray-did, or Sir James Mackintosh; and 
we sigh when we read such titles as “Married Beneath 
é Tiim,” “An Artist’s Proof,” “ Avila Hope,” “Faces for For- 
8 tunes,” “ Beatrice,” “Christian’s Mistake,” and “The Ordeal 
for Wives,” by such writers as Dinah Mulock, Julia Kava- 
$ nagh, etc., ete. These books are delighting people in Eng- 
@ land, but we have little hope of ever seeing them here. 
Other novels, by really good writers, are annouaced in 
Lo 
' 


ine ISL ISS SS 


DANIAN. 


mdon. Where we used ‘to have ten reprints, we now 
hardly have one. What are we coming to? 


_— 


Taz Avtnorn or “Mareret Howrn.”—We give, in this 
3 number, a story by the author of “Margret Howth,” one of 
2 3 the most powerful novels which has appeared for many 
: years. We hope, often, in future, to have the aid of the 
: same forcible and original writer. The story is illustrated 
> by an appropriate picture. 


’ 
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FaintTING AND ITs REmepY.—If a person faints from any » Ir any Deways have occurred, in the reception of this, or 
cause, lay him or her flat on the back, but do not raise the : earlier numbers, they have arisen from our enormous cir- 
head. Fainting comes from the blood not passing to the 3 3 culation, “Peterson” will print, in 1865, as many maga- 
brain; and is, of course, more likely to continue while the 3 zines, probably, as all the other Ladies’ Magazines com- 
person is in the upright position, and while the head is 3 bined. Even last year, we did nearly this, actually having 
he Fainting occurs more readily in women than it does 3 about 150,000 subscribers, and issuing, as our books will 
in men. An English writer relates a very remarkable case. $ show, oné million eight hundred and fifty-four single num- 
He says:—“ Some time ago I was staying with a medical N bers. We have now, in spite of the large demand, filled all 
gentleman in the country, when he was sent for, very hur- 3 of our orders, and will be able, from this time out, to keep 
riedly, to see a young lady, who was said to be dying. As 3 up with the increase and supply back numbers. If success 
my friend was absent, I went in his stead; but it seemed 3 is any test-of merit, “Peterson” is the best of the Ladies’ 
too late. The face was deadly pale, the eye turned up $ Magazines. 
under the lid; there was no pulse at the wrist, nor do I 
think the heart could be felt to beat; it was not desirable 
to waste time in ascertaining whether it did beat or not, for 
minutes. even were of value. I had her taken from the 
chair, laid down flat on the floor, and in a very little time 
the pulse began to revive. She had been deluged with cold 
water to no avail; but now hot flannels to the bosom, over 
the heart, in the armpits, and heat to the feet brought her 
partially round, and I was able to leave for a short time, 
assuring her friends that if she were not disturbed till 
visited again she was safe. She got so muvh better, that, 
in my absence, they tried to remove her up stairs; on rais- 
ing her head, she again fainted. In the end, a bed had to Opinions are divided in regard to the merifs of the tale, as 
be brought into the room, and she remained for some days ; compared at least with “ Pickwick,” or even “Oliver Twist.” 
in a horizontal position before it was considered safe to } 3 We belong to those that think it something of a failure. 
move her. Of course, such extreme cases of fainting are $ } In portions the author exhibits his usual power; but there 
rare, nor is it advisable that I should relate the distressing $ 2" many chapters in which Homer undeniably nods, The 
circumstances which led to so great weakness, and as nearly 3 straining after effect, which has marred so many of Dickens’ 
to death as can be imagined; But the instance will serve to $ later fictions, grows worse as he gets older. The Boffins are 
impress upon your memory the very important point of y caricatures of the broadest kind. The Podsnapsand Veneer- 
keeping the head low in all severe cases of fainting.” 3 ings are but little better. But the heroine, Miss Bella 
MARE, 2 Wilfer, is natural and life-like, a fascinating girl, in spite 
Tue Harr is dressed very much as suits the wishes of the $ $ of her faults. The author has written few chapters as 
wearer, provided it is rather low at the back, and rather $ charming as that entitled, “In Which An Innocent Elope- 
high in front. Clusters of small frizzed curls are often § ment Occurs,” and in which Miss Bella carries her old 
placed on the top or side of the head. The small Louis 2 father off to dinner; it is infinitely more pathetic, under all 
XV. wreaths, or circles of flowers, are very popular among $ its gayety and humor, than the one which follows it, “In 
young ladies, who wear them at the summit of the tiers of 3 Which The Orphan Makes His Will,” and which the author, 
bandeaux which now crown their heads when in full dress. 2 We suppose, intended to be the better of the two. This is 
These structures are frequently wonderful to behold, and $ @ cheap edition, but graphically illustrated. 
must cause those not initiated in the secret resources of The Queen of the County. 1 vol.,12mo. Boston: Loring.— 
Arizettes, pads, etc., to marvel at the splendidly luxuriant § This is one of the most readable novels that has been pub- 
growth of hair which now meets the eye on every side. g lished within the year. The earlier chapters, devoted to 
These small wreaths are fastened not quite in the center, $ the heroine’s childhood, girlhood, and marriage, are full of 
but slightly at one side of the head; they are sometimes 2 pictures drawn from real life, and are very much superior 
tied with a bow of satin ribbon, the ends falling low at the $ to the rest of the book, which becomes melo-dramatic, if 


gh. 


Avai Yoursetr of the chance to get “ Peterson” at pre- 
cent prices. If paper continues to advance, we shall be 
compelled to raise our terms. Secure “ Peterson” at existing 
rates while you can. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Our Mutual Friend. By Charles Dickens, With Illus- 
trations. 1 vol., 8 vo. 186 pp. New York: Harper & 
Brothers —We have here the first part of Dickens’ new 
novel. Another part, about as long, will finish the story. 





S 








back. It is a youthfulpretty style of head~dress, 

Fresuyess and simplicity should be the principal aim in 
selecting a toilet for a young girl—flounces, trimmings, and $ 
furbelows will be required by-and-by. Many are wearing 
necklaces tacked round the top of their high, white bodices ; 
these necklaces are very inexpensive to make, and are both 
stylish and becoming. They consist of a piece of ribbon- 
velvet, upon which small pompon roses are tacked at regu- 
lar intervals. A similar ornament is occasionally repeated 
at the wrists, provided the sleeves are made with a band. 
The color of both velvet and flowers should be selected to 
suit the complexion; black velvet with pink pompons, pink 
with white pompons, and blue with pink pompons, all look 
well. Even when low dresses are worn, these floral neck- 
laces are very effective; they are worn close round the 
throat like a dog’s collar. 

Tue Cueapest Yet.—Compare the club prices of “ Peter- 
son” with the club prices of other magazines; and then look 
at what you get for your money in both cases. You will 
find “Peterson” to be vastly the cheapest. And we intend 


to keep it so, for we have, we trust, a pride above mere 
money-makjng. 


3 not sensational. As a love-story, the Queen ef the County 
N is particularly to be recommended. The heroine is one of 
N the most loveable characters in recent fiction. 

$ The Three Scouts. By J. T. Trowbridge. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
S Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co—This is by the author of 
“Cudjo’s Cave,” a tale of the war, which was very popular. 
“The Three Scouts” is much better than its predecessor. 
Mr. Trowbridge is an old contributor to this Magazine, and 
is one of the most pain’s-taking and workman-like writers 
in the country. He paints from real life, not from books; 
writes good, honest English; and is singularly free from 
sensationism, considering the times in which he lives. 

The Culture of the Observing Fuculties inthe Family and 
School. By Warren Burton. 1 vol., 16 mo. New York: 
Harper & Brothers—An excellent little book, and very 
beautifully printed. Its chief purpose is to make the com- 
monest objects, the every-day things about a house, instruc- 
tive to the young. Every mother ought to have a copy. 

My Brother's Wife. By Amelia B. Edmonds. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
New York: Harper @ Brothers—Not so good as “Bar- 
bara’s History,” by the same author; but better than her 
} “Ladder of Life.” The most pleasing portions of. the book, 
¢ at least to us, are the earlier chapters. 
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Autobiography of Lyman Beecher. Edited by his Son, 
Charles Beecher. Vol. 11. New York: Harper ¢ Bro- 
thers.—The earlier half of this autobiography, as our old > 
subscribers may remember, appeared about a year ago. 
The present volume completes the work, which will be 
found full of interest, not only to members of the late 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK, 
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Persons wishing “to play a little” merely for amusement 
or pastime, can readily perform the ordinary tunes of the 
day. by placing the Scale upon the keys, and following the 
music with the corresponding notes upon the board. It does 
not interfere, in any way, with the execution of the per- 
former. It is made to fit any instrument, being a light 





Mr. Beecher’s denomination, but also to the religious world } \ and ornamental addition, easily placed or removed in the 
at large. A good portrait of Dr. Beecher, as we remember ; shortest possible time. In fact, it is quite a curiosity, and 
him, accompanies the volume. should be attached to every piano, for the accommodation 

Jenkeins’s Vest-Pocket Lexicon. 1 vol.,48 mo. Philada: 3 % all learners and amateurs. For sale at the principal 
J. B. Lippiticott & Co—A really excellent dictionary, which } ™usic stores in the United States. Sent by mail to any ad- 


can, literally, be carried in the vest-pocket. } dress, post-paid, on receipt of one dollar and twenty-five 
Address, SEP. WINNER, 


933 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


cents. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 
Tue GREEN-HOUSE IN APRIL.—Camelias in flower should 
be freely watered, while those done blooming should be 
kept close, to encourage growth, but repotted, if requisite, OUR NEW COOK BOOK. 
soon afterward. Calceolarias, Cinerarias, and Primroses AG Hvery receipt rin this cook-book has bess tested by a 
should be supplied with a very weak solution of liquid 3 Practical housekeeper. ~ 
manure once a day, at least, during the present month. 3 MEATS. 
pore a) a sais oo tad spat wie maa treat-; A Leg of Mutton—Which is one of the finest joints that 
men vantage, as they shou got as as pos- $ can be brougbt to table, either roasted or boiled, but also a 
sible by the migdle of next month. Heaths, done flowering, § 3 joint which small families feel obliged generally to eschew. 
should be pruned or cut back, as also any other plants that § ; They do not like cold meat for four or five days in suc- 
show a disposition to ramble, a propensity not at all becom- § $ cession, and they are too conscientious to permit waste; 
ing, after which keep them by pe close and warm, $ therefore a fine leg of mutton, well fed, and properly hung, 
to encourage them to break freely; but such as are in $ : rarely figures in their larder. To obviate the difficulty, 
flower, or those just about to bloom, ‘should be kept in the } make tho butcher cut off a handsome knuckle, and boil it 
most airy part of the house. Attend to the requirements g for the first day’s dinner; serve with caper-s.uce, or if capers 
of Fuchsias, such as watering, repotting, etc. Give Azaleas $ he not procurable, nicely pickled kidney-beans, chopped us 
plenty of water while in flower, and on no account stint } yery small, will do as well; save the broth. For the second 
those on the eve of blooming, as a check at this period of § day, take cutlets from the joint, but not more than are re- 
their existence would certainly mar their future prospects, } quired for consumption; fry or broil, according to pleasure, 
if it did not entirely destroy them. S and serve with onion or brend-sauce; the latter, well made, 
° is very relishing. On the third day, roast the remainder of 
the joint in the usual way, taking care not to put it too near 
$ the fire, if it be at alla fierce one, till it is quite warmed 
through; rub on a little salt, and as the fat exudes, lightly 
¢ dredge a little flour; take care to have it nicely browned, 
i 3 but not burnt in any part; baste well, and when about to 
Tiny contain Be sof Tanngesn, Sitinen,/Apentinn, % dish, pour off all the dripping; have ready a little boilin 
Cobb, Phillips, Susanna Wesley—mother of John—an In- $ 
dian Chief, F uitee, Mien Meemniee, St the: $ water, but do not drown the real juices of the meat, as som 
- . sated er uggins, Miss Fury, ; $ do, and thus send up their joint swimming in a lake of 
Princess of Wales, Florence Nightingale, A Group of War- 2 ak h, hot dish, with 
slerey-Sinmainel. ditine, Onan, tienen, Sematth, Aimaien< Core: Set Wl, tar iy ee vty Ri GE, SER Canam 
7 3 > jelly, if desired. On tbe fourth day, hash the remains of 
XIL., Frederick the Great, Scott, Wellington and Napoleon. } To prod deli 
Also, the Greatest Surgeons of the World—Hanvey : the boiled as well as the roasted meat. To produce a deli- 
Sita ; } cate, wholesome, savory hash, is not so easy a thing as it 
NETHY, JENNER, Hunter, Cooper, Mort, and Carnocnan. $ tastel Li f t float 
Also W. 8, Lander, Mrs, Farnham, Mr. Clark, Mr. Kilbourn, 3 seems, else why the leathery, tasteless slices of meat float- 
. ing in a thin and unpalatable liquid, as greasy and unwhole- 
Mr. Morrill, ete, Articles on Gaining Confidence, Affecta- ; . 
tion, The Human Face, Pre-existence, How to Kill Minis- ; some as it is disagreeable? If you wish to have a really 
’ 


Gorill mutton hash, proceed as follows: Out up your meat 
a = eng ach ae or Tigra Ar ciny — S aceag, $ over night into slices, not too large or too thick; take away 
*) ’ 
a} 


t not the ski rally; break up the b 
Nos. 1 und 2, Vol. 41. Terms only $2 a year, or 20 cents teen area inwr seen ee Y See 
pl eae Pigg re este n N.Y. ee tee. = ser in a perfectly clean saucepan, which should be kept 
ror — dd > for hashing and stewing, etc.; just cover with the broth 


Someraine New—Winnen’s Parent Setr-Instrvcrine 3 saved from the boiled knuckle, and allow the whole to 
Kev-Boarp Scaiz For THE P1ANo Forts on MELODEON.—This simmer till thoroughly hot it may reach boiling point, but 
valuable invention consists of sections, which are set upon 3 must not actually boil. Pour it into an earthen vessel, cover 
the white keys, showing the names of the keys and the note 3 it over, and leave till morning; then, several hours before 
upon the staff which each key makes when struck. It is } dinner, skim off the fat very carefully, and return the hash 
highly recommended by all the professors of high standing, ¢ to the pot, with seasoning to taste, and a slight sprinkling 
enabling the learner at once to find the notes required, i of flour; place it on the hob near the fire, but not by any 
without the assistance of any book or explanation from a § means on it; let it gradually get hot; as it simmers, put it 
teacher. Too much cannot be said in favor of this “new ¢ hasty Sant it should boil. As the meat gets dry, increase 
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SCIENCE, PHRENOLOGY, ETC. 

PrcroriaL DouBLeE NuMBERS.—THE PRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL : 
AND Lire ILLUsTRATBD, for January or February, appear with 
32 quarto pages each, and beautiful illustrated Covers. ° 





idea.” It saves the learner the necessity of constantly re- > the quantity of liquid by adding milk (skim-milk will do 
ferring to an instruction-book ; for, at a single glance, every ; very nicely) a quarter of an hour before dinner-time; take 
note required can be found, with the proper key imme- § 3 away the bones and the skin; add one dessertspoonful of 
diately underneath for executing it. It insures the pupil a $ walnut or mushroom ketchup—more if you like it ; thicken 


rapid and easy progress, without the vexation of a long and ; : with flour, best oatmeal, or Indian corn-flour, mixing the 
tedious study. 


thickening very smoothly with cold mille, ané gradually 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
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filling up the eup with liquor from the hash. Pour in gradu- may be served up at once or set away, without removing 
ally, and stir well, then let it boil a second or two to thicken > $ from the wooden pail, in a cool place for several hours, 
the meal thoroughly; taste and see if the seasoning we § covering with a flannel cloth. 


enough; if not, add sparingly what is required. Have ready ; 


Marmalade Pudding—This pudding requires caré in mix- 


some triangular strips of well-toasted bread, and send up on ; ing the ingredients thoroughly tegether, but it proves so 
a very hot dish. Onions can be used, more or less, accord- 3 excellent when eaten either cold or hot, that it fully repays 


ing to taste. If any gravy remains from roasted jointa, $ 
suve it; when cold, skim off the fat; it will greatly add to 
the full flavor of the hash, or mince, or stew in preparation. 

To Mince Cold Beef—Take away the fat and skin; mince 
the beef in a chopping-bowl, very fine, almost to a paste; 
stew gently—if possible, over night, that the fat may be 
skimmed off. Season with pepper and salt, and sprinkle 
with best oat-meal; wash a half handful of parsley and 
thyme, chop them as finely as you can, and throw in; peel 
and boil a large onion till pretty tender, then take off the 
outer skin, chop fine, and mix with the beef; add as much 
broth or skim-milk and water, as will just cover the beef; 
let it simmer for two hours; then thicken with a little oat- 


meal, and add a dessertspoonful of mushroom or walnut $ 


ketchup; stir well, and boil for one minute, and serve with 
toasted sippets. The bones from which you cut your beef 
for mincing will do for the broth in which it ought to be 
stewed; even then half a teacupful of milk gives a softness 
to the mince; it can be added advantageously with the 
thickening. 

Calf’s-Head Cake—This is a useful mode of preparing 
calf’s-head, as it only requires half the head, so that the 
other half will make a second dish prepared in any way 
desired. Partly boil the half of a calf’s-head with a little 
sage, then cut off the meat, put the bones back into the 
broth, and boil them until the latter is greatly reduced. 
Cut up the meat, and put it into the jar with the tongue, 
some spice (mace, pepper, etc.) and a few small slices of 
ham; cover the jar with a plate, put it into the oven for 
some hours, until the contents are thoroughly done, then 
add the brains beaten up with an egg; cut up some hard- 
boiled eggs, put them round a mould, and pour the mixture 
from the jar into it. Let it get thoroughly cold, and turn it 
out, This dish may be made with a sheep’s-head, which, if 
carefully scalded and soaked, will be found a good and cheap 
substitute for the calf’s-head. 


DESSERTS. 
How to Make Ice-Cream.—Ice-cream is usually considered 





the trouble of preparation. Shred six ouncesof fresh becf 
suet, and chop it up fine; mix it with two ounces of moist 
sugar, quarter of a pound of well grated bread-crumbs, aad 
then stir in half a pint of new milk. When these are all 
mixed, add the well-beaten yelks of three eggs, whisk all 
together for a quarter of an hour, and set it to stand ona 
cold stone for an hour. Butter a pudding-dish or mould 
thickly, place a layer of the above mixture in it, then a 
layer of marmalade, another layer of mixture, and so on, 
alternately, until the mixture is exhausted. For the above 
quantity, about one pound of marmalade will be required. 
Whisk the whites of the eggs with a little loaf-sugar and 
orange-flower water, place the froth at the top of the pud- 
ding, and bake for an hour and a half in a moderate oven. 

Apples aux Meringues.—Scoop out the core from six apples, 
and fill them with quince marmalade; stew them until 
tender in half a pint of water, with some sugar, some 
lemon-peel, and a little more marmalade. Lay the apples 
in a dish with the liquor. Beat up to a strong froth the 
whites of six eggs, flavoring them with orange-flower water 
and sugar to taste. Cover the apples with this whip, and 
bake them half an hour. 

Apple Cheese-Cake.—Pare, core, and boil twelve apples, 
with enough water to mash them; beat them up very 
smooth, then add the yelks of six eggs, the juice of two 
lemons, and some grated peel, half a pound of fresh butter, 
beaten into a cream, and swgetened with pounded loaf- 
sugar; beat all well in with the apples, bake it in a puff- 
paste, and send it up like an open tart. 


CAKES. 

A German Tea-Cake-—To make this cake, one pound of 
flour, quarter of a pound of butter, two spoonfuls of yeast, 
three eggs, salt, sugar, and warm milk are required. Take 
some flour, pour the yeast and some of the milk upon it; 
lay the butter, cut in pieces, on the flour, and put this mix- 
ture in a warm place until it rises. Then add the three 
eggs, salt, sugar, and warm milk, and mix all well together 


a luxury not to be indulged in by farmers’ families. It is { until the paste does not stick to the spoon. Roll the paste 
set down as a city dish, though most of the articles used in 3 out into a Jong piece, which cut into five or six strips. Roll 


its preparation are obtainable from the country. It is not $ 


the strips separately to make them round, and sprinkle 


generally known that the best ice-cream can be made with- $ > them with ‘flour; plait them together, and form them into 


out a costly freezer, in any family where ice and milk are at 
hand. To make it, proceed thus: Take two quarts of fresh 
milk—if a little cream be added all the better, though ice- 
cream, as ordinarily made, is innocent of cream. Scald the 
milk, stirring in three tablespoonfuls of corn-starch or 
arrow-root, to give it bedy. These may be omitted if not 
&t hand. Stir well to keep from burning. Beat up four to 
eight eggs, according to convenience, or, as a rich dish is 
wanted, and pour the scalding milk on the eggs, stirring 
well. When cold, add sugar and essence of lemon, or ex- 
tract of vanilla, to suit the taste. A very little salt also im- 
proves it. Pour the cold contents into adeep tin pale or 
can holding about three quarts; put on the cover, and set 
in an ordinary wooden water-pail. Pound up ice to the size 
of hen’s eggs and less—some, of course, will be quite fine— 
pack it reund the tin can, mixing in about one pint of either 
medium or fine salt. Pack this till it reaches nearly to the 
tep of the can containing the mixture to be frozen, but be 
careful none entérs it. Now move the tin can or pail around 
by means of its bail, lifting the cover occasionally to scrape 
off the frozen cream on the inside, so that other portions 
may come in contact with the freezing surface. From 
| fifteen to twenty minutes will be sufficient, and the dish 








: a wreath. Let it stand again for some time in a warm 


place, until it has risen sufficiently. Strew finely-chepped 
almonds over it. Brush it over with yelk of egg, and bake 
it in a very warm oven. 

Hot-Cross Buns.—Rub a quarter of a pound of butter into 
two pounds of flour, then add quarter of a pound of moist 
sugar. Mix well together with the above one pint of new 
milk made warm, three well beaten eggs, one tablespoonful 
of yeast, and a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, one pound 
of currants, (well washed) one ounce of candied citron, the 
same of candied lemon-peel, cut into small pieces, the grated 
rind of a lemon, and a pinch of salt. Mix all up into a light 
paste, and set it before the fire to rise for an hour. Rub an 


: oven tin over with butter; drop the buns upon it with a 


spoon, wash them with ‘the yelk of an egg, and bake them 
in a moderate oven. ‘ 

Ginger. Biscuits--One pound of flour, half a pound of 
butter, turned to a cream, half a pound of white sugar, 
sifted. These to be well mixed; then add the yelks and 
whites of three eggs, beaten separately, with two ounces or 
powdered ginger. These last mix gradually with the rest. 
Roll out thin and cut it into biscuits, bake them on tins in 
a quick oven. f 
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Chocolate Oakes.—Beat the whites of..two eggs with a } 
quarter of a pound of pounded sugar. intoa frothy. cream, 
add the juice of half a lemon and six ounces of finely-grated 


chocolate. Drop this mixture in spoonfuls on a fint tin, and - 


bake them slowly. 


TOILET RECEIPTS. 

Red Hands.—Keep some oat-meal on the wash-stand, and 
as often as the hands are washed, rub a little of the oat-meal 
over them; then rinse it off, and, when ary, put on a little 
bit of pomade,’ made as folloWs:—Take three-pennyworth 
of white wax, three ditto of spermaceti, three ditto of pow- 


dered camphor, and olive oil eiough to make it-thé thick-’ 


ness of soap; put it in'a gallip+t, and let it stand in an oven 
to melt; mix it up; and when cold, it will be found very 
good for the hands. Gloves, worn either in the aay or night, 
will help to keep the hands white. 

To Remove Sun-Burn.—Wash the face ‘at night with 
either sour milk or butter-milk, and°in the morning with 
weak bran-tea and a little edu-de-colénge, ‘This Will soften 
the skin and remove the redness, ‘and will also make it less 
liable to burn again with exposure to the sunp Bathing 
the face several times in the day with elder fléwer water 
and a few drops of eau~le-cologné is also vety efficacious. 

To Increase the Growth of Hatr.—Take of mutton suet, 
one pound; best white wax, four ounces; essences of ber- 8 
gamot and lemon, of each, three drachms; oils of lavender ° 
and thyme, of each; one drachm.’ Mix the suet and wax 
over a gentle fire, and then add the perfumes. 

Bouquet de la Reine.—Take one ounce of. essence of ber- 
gamot, three drachms of English oil of lavender, half a 
drachm of oil of cloves, half a drachm of aromatic vinegar, 
six grains of musk, and one pint and a haif of reetified 
spirit of wine. Distil. 

Tooth Powder.—Burn sothe rock alum, beat it in a mortar, 
and sift it fine; then take some rose pink, mix well together 
to make it of a pale red color; add a little powder of myrrh, 
and put into bottles for use. 

Cold Cream.—One pound of lard, three ounces of sperma- 
ceti. Melt with a gentle heat, and when cooling stir in 
orange-flower water, ore ounce, of essence of layender, 
twenty-six drops. 


ORR enn 


MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 
Bread.—The following is an excellent receipt for bread, 
and makes it particularly light :—Half a bushel of flour, six 


potatoes mashed, quarter of a pound of yeast mixed with ? 


the potatoes, and three pints of luke-warm water, put into 
the middle of the flour, and beaten Into a kind of batter. A 
large piece of salt, with four quarts more water, to be added 
after the sponge is well risen ; well kneaded and baked. 

To Bleach Straw Hats, etc.—Straw hats and bonnets are 
bleached by putting them, previously washed, in pure 
water, into a box with burning sulphur; the fumes which 
arise unite with the water on the bonnets, and the sulphur- 
ous ackl thus formed bleaches them. 
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FASHIONS FOR APRIL, 

Fra. 1.—Dinner Daess op Waite Mustry, which is trim- 
med with insertions of embroidery over blue silk. Body 
very low and square, with thin, white under-body. 

Fig. 1.—Wa kine Dress or Fawn-Conorep Sraipzp Siix, 


trimmed with poppy color. White crape hat, trimmed with < 


poppy color. 


Fic. 1.+Morsina Dress or Prart-Covorep CasHMere, 


trimmed with black velvet, and worn over a pink silk skirt. 
Black velvet jacket, lined with pink. 


Fre. rv.—Canrtacz ; Dress.or Gray Six, trimmed with ° 


silk of a darker shade, put on bias, and rows of buttons. 


Fig..¥.—WALKING Dress oF SUMMER PopLin.—The body 
N and skirt in.one piece in the Gabri@lle style. Gimp trim- 
ming, or passementerie, as. it is called, is profusely used on 
this.dress, The coat is not, separate from the skirt, but is 
formed by the gimp trimming. 

Fig, viL—Diynen Dress.—The sleeyes and under-skirt 
are composed of pink silk, trimmed with black.velyet, The 
upper-skirt, and square body, or cape, are made of black and 
white striped silk, trimmed with velvet, 

GENERAL REMARKS.—Green promises to be the favorite 
color, for spring dresses, Though violet and delicate blue, 
pearl, and soft grays, are all popular. The cold winds, as we 
write, seem very unfavorable for the chintzes, pique, and 
{organdies, which are slowly, but surely, tempting our fur- 
$ enveloped ladies to prepare their summer toilets. All these 
materials are of the most beautiful patterns, and the pret- 
tiest summer dresses that can be worn by young girls. For 
$-young girls, the plain, close-fitting bodice, with wide waist- 
3 band and coat-sleeve, the skirt goved and but slightly orna- 
$ mented, is:the most appropriate for morning wear. The 
$ small all-round linen collars, with sleeves fastened with linen 
? buttons; a bright colored velvet neck-tye, and similar colored 
3 velvet in the hair—for the present style of dressing the hair 

requires bands of velvet round the head ‘to complete the 
2 toilet. Serge and linsey are the usual materials for. young 
$ girls; and the petticoats, which are cut from the same piece 
2as the dress, are bound with velvet, and ‘trimmed w'th 
several rows of braid. For evening wear, the most fashiva- 
$ able toilet for girls of from fourteen to eighteen years of 
age, consists of a white or colored silk slip, and plain, low 
bodice, with a high, white figured net or fine organdy mus- 
lin over it; a broad waistband to match the slip, and a wide 
sash, with long flowing ends at the back. A soft ruche 
round the throat, and the whito net skirt untrimmed, save 
witha wide hem. The silk slip should be edged with a nar- 
row box-pleated flounce. 

The great desire of a fashionable woman of. the present 
day, is to possess a costume which is like nothing ever seen 
before. 

Beans in large quantities, and glittering gilt ornaments, 
are profusely used, and, we must. say, gives the toilet a 
° common, showy look. 
$ Sxipts are either entirely plain, or very much orna- 
mented. The pleatings around the edge of dresses, which 
$ 
N 
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wave 


have been so long worn, are at length going out.of fashion, 
except for silk skirts to be worn under their dresses. 
Jackets of white cashmere, embroidered in beads of 
various colors, are much worn in the evening; whilst those 
; of scarlet, blue, poppy color, and violet, are very popular 
; for more ordinary wear. Some of these jackets have only 
> epaulets, embreidered and finished with a hanging trim- 
i ming, and are worn over a white body with long sleeves. 
$ Crrvoutne still continues large for evening wear, though 
; for street dress it is quite small. 
’ ORNAMENTS of dead gold are profusely worn, even during 
the day. Large gold beads, and crosses for the neck; dag- 





gers, swords, triangles, balls and rings for the hair; immense 

} buckles for the waist; long, dangling ear-rings, and broad 
: bracelets, are all worn. Crystal balls, beads, etc., are also 
> popular, 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1—Dress or Bive Six, ror A, Lirr.e Giri.—The 
jacket is of white cashmere, trimmed with blue silk. 

Fig. u.—Iyrant’s. Dress, or WHITE EMBROIDERED Jaco- 
NET.—Sash.and bow of wide pink ribbon. 
S Fie. un—Dress ror a Lirrie Gm Ten Years or Acr.— 
\ The coat and dress are of gray poplin, trimmed with dlae, 
Fic. 1v.—A Lirriz Box’s Dress or FawN-QCoLorep Casu- 
> MERE. 
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PETERSONS’ 
FINE 
ILLUSTRATED 


CHARLES 
DICKENS’ 
COMPLETE 


WRITINGS, | EDITIONS, 


“PETERSONS’ " are the only complete and uniform illustrated edttions of Charlies Dickens’ worke published. Theyare 

ted from the nal London edition containing over 81x Hoxprep Srest anp Woop I1iivstRrations, from eesigne bp 
shank, Phiz, Leech, Browne, Maclise, etc., illustrative of the best scenes in each work, being complete, entire, and unabridged, 
and supplies what has long been wanted, an edition that shall combine the advantages of portable size, large and readable type, 
The works of an author like Dickens cannot be too extensively diffused. No one can risefrom a perusal of his writings without 
having been instructed as well as amused. The cause of religion, virtue, and morality finds an advocate on every page. 
It is in this spirit that the publishers of the plete illustrated editions of the works of Charles Dickens have ‘undertaken to 
present them tothe American people. The revised uniform London edition, from which these are reprinted, comprise Three 
Hundred and Forty uumbers, and was issued to subscribers only, at a cost of over Two Hundred and Fifty Dollars. No library 
can be complete without having in it a complete set of the works of this, the greatest of all living authors. 

Everybody has read Dickens. Everybody must have read Dickens! I cannot believe it possible that any human being whe 
ever had access to his works, or who can read at ull, has lived to the age of discretion without having devoured those delightful 
ereations. Therefore I do not hesitate to ask the reader, whoever, or wherever he may bo, to come and meet a few old friends 
sociabl y. ee gathering noe be rather a motley one, bag it will be none the less charming for that. I have been to ‘ Bleak 
House,” and brought away dear Esther Sommersou, and have even dared to penetrate to the “‘ Growlery,'’ and persuade the 
kind-hearted, obstinate Jaundyce to come out in spite of the ‘‘east wiad."’ And Harold Skimpole, too: he is here, as much 
afraid of creditors as ever, and just as simple and childlike. By his side sits honest, large-hearted Boythorn, with his pet 
canary on his head, and with as merry a laugh as when we knew him first. And leaning against a pillar, in its remotest corner, 
do you not recognize the ‘‘ young man of the name of Guppy,"’ gazing with all his eyes at poor, uncomfortable Esther? Ah! 
they are indeed old friends! How pleasantit istv see them allagain! Andin another corner there is another set ; Sir Leicester 
Dediock and “my lady” have dei, to honor the little party with their presence, and as “ my lady” leans back in her chair 
with her favorite firesereen in her hand, you have the old feeling of pity and curiosity with which you first gazed at her. She 
watches little ‘‘ Dame Durden"’ with an eager fascination, but speaks ne word. Will she take her nightly promenade on the 
‘*Ghost'’s Walk,"’ when ——— home? While we sit cozily together in « quiet, happy way, the door opens, and other equally” 
delightful, equally beloved friends make their appearance. Do you #ee those two ladies, both beautiful, but in such contrast 
te each other, who are both so sad? Ah! I see you know them; Edith and Florence Dombey. All their sad story comes up 
before me as I look atthem. Dear little Florence! she has her reward. Of course she will not leave behind her best fricnd, 
our old favorite, Captain Cuttle—be is as jolly as ever, and never loses that tenderness of heart that always makes us feel like 
rabbing our eyes when we think of it: His dear ‘*Wal'r’ is with them both, and the happy circle is complete. But Toots and 
his Susan did not leave them long alone; they are as inseparable as ever. ‘And, in point of fact,’’ there is Cousin Feenix 
leaning over Edith Dombey, engaged in his old attempt to stand siraight. The company is increasing: but, if there is room 
nowhere else, they will certainly find it in our hearts—and a warm reception, too. And here comes somebody to claim these 
things. The never-to-be-sufficiently-admired atd beloved brothers, Cheeryble—those friends for whom we keep the warmest 
corner—are just entering, and with them, of course, come their proteges. We cannot heip feeling a little sad not to see poor 
Smike with them ; but he sleeps so quietly in his grave, it would be a pity to rouse him. Bot Newman Noggs is here, and be 
is some compensation for the poor dead buy. And, further on, I see David Copperfield and Agnes, far hwppier together than 
were David and poor little Dora. In their train is Tominy Traddles, don’t they seem like old friends to you? Then we have 
(strange that they should be so late!) Mr. Pickwick, Mr. Snodgrass, and Mr Winkle, and, beyond, Mrs. Leo Hunter. After 
them come some comparatively new friends; Wummick aad his bride, and Mr. Pip himself, followed by honest, faithful Joe 
Gargery ; for this is a reunion for them all, humble or great. But do not these new acquaintances, new acquisitions to our circle 
deserve as much love and welcome as the rest? Ah! they are delightful—*‘ those dear, familiar faces.” Little Dorritt. too, and 
Pet Myles, and Arthur Clarence, are all here, and [am «ure we love them all as much as we do poor Tom Pinch, who comes 
+ oop in with his sister. And last among the train, come Oliver Twist, with his protectors, and Rose Maylie, beuutiful as ever 

ow, is it not more than pleasant thus to assemble friends we have known so long, faces which time eannot dim, hearts which are 
fresh as at first? Go around among them, linger und listen, and you shall hear their well-remembered talk. You want to have 
a quiet tete-a-tete with pretty Kate Nickleby ; but her mamma, who can scarcely, in truth, be called a friend, wishes to tell you 
all about Mr. and Mrs. Witterly, or about the poor littie geatleman ia small clothes, and his violent pas*icn for herself. It ts 
very natural, Then, in a moment of quiet, you hear, from some distant corner, the voice of Jaundyce, bot in debate, exelaim| 
that “the wind is due east," that it certainly must be due cast. Or you get Wienwick to sit down and give you hie delightfu 
description of the little house at Walworth, and all its additions of the * Stringer,” the moat, drawbridge, etc. So you go, from 
one to another, with an indescribable feeling of affection, unabié to pass them by, unwilling to let them go. They linger late, 
till it is time, quite time, to separate, and they leave you quietly, with a promise of an early return. As they gu slowly out, 

‘ou pass them in review before you, and think, tenderly, how many pleasant hours you have spent with each, for how much 

appiness you are indebted tothem all, And now they are gone—all is silent as the long drawing-room at Chesney Wold when 
“my lady” is in town. And now, to come down to ordinary ways again, now that they have shut themselves in “ander 
the covers” again. I cannot help saying that everybody feels in his heart, that no such fictions were ever written by mortal 

nds as have originated in the fertile brain of that efactor of the world, Charles Dickens. And here it would not be 

inappropriate to mention that Messrs, T. B PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philadelphia, Pa., publish Dickens’ compietz Works 
in Twenty-Four different editions, bound in every conceivable style, from the plain paper cover volume to the full 
bound calf volume. What more suitable “gift” could be given to any one than a set of this author's writings? pf anewer 
none. The publishers will send their Descriptive Catalogue with prices of each style of a any address, on application 
Persons living at a distanee can inclose the money, for any set preferred, to T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philadelphia, 
Pa , in a letter, and on its receipt the books will be forwarded by return express, freight paid 





We advise our readers to send for a set, and they will have booke that can always bo referred to with pleasure and satisfaction, 
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FARMS IN ILLINOIS. 
900,000 ACRES ‘ana 


G. LANDS, | 


FOR SALE BY THE 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD Co,, 


IN TRACTS TO SUIT PURCHASERS 
AT no Viv. PRATOnS. 


The Hiiuois Central Railroad extends from Dunleith, in the north-western part of the State;'to Chiro, in the extreme 
southern part, with a branch from Centralia, one hundred and thirteew miles north of Catro, to Chicago; on the shore of Lake 
Michigan—altogother a length of “ee | eee the land which is offered for sale is. situated upon cither-side of the track, in 
no-instanceat a greater distance than fifteen miles. 

IHinois. Sorghon is wont Senerlamens the staples of Hlinois, The.mak -. 
ng of sugar from the bect is receiving some attention, and @x- 
The pan end apne wing ee Hg may Ayobed hooters periments upon a large scale will be made during the coming 
tation — and a wintieak e United States Commis. | 80@808- Hemp-and flax are grown in almost every part of, 
sinew 62 sartoal moh re esti mgr ey amounts. of the principal State, and of a quality cqual to the best European, 
cttpnet mya ek the eae oo as follows: Indl on 


$90,561 bushola;/ wheeh, 100 basbela; oA Suits Fruit. 

am "ah which the thle g lino! jeldied 138 138 Almost all the fruits of the temperate latitude are produced in 
postels of Indian... corn; 33,371,173 bushels of wheat; Tilinojs. Peaches, pears, plums, strawberries, and every variety 
24;273,751 bushels of. oats—in reality more than one- Toa tt of | of garden vegetables, are produced it) great “abundance in” the 
the corn, more than one-fifth of the wheat, and want one-,| central and southern districts of the State, and are 
seventh of the ave producedsn all the United btates 








applied to 
Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, the excellent railway Taothities 


insuring a quick market in all these places. | 
* Grain—Stock ‘Raising. 


Pre-cminently the first in the list of grain-expo ring States inducements to Settlers. a | 
Tilinois “is Also the great cattle State of the Union tafertile | - The attention of persons fWhose limited means forbid’ the pur- 
prairies ‘are well = by nature to the raising of cattle, | sehase of,ahomestead in the older Statés, is particularly invited 
sheep, horses. and mules; and in the important interest of pork |- to these ph Within ten years the Ill inois Central Railroad 
serring, it is far in sudvane of every ng State. ae ae ‘Company haye sold 1,400,000 acres, to more than 20,000 actual 
prairie to tame grasses for pasturage or settlers; and during the last year2 64,422 acres ,—a larget ahead. 
to dimer With capital the most profitable results. gate of tales than in any one year sinee the opening of the 
oy, crop of Tilinois is 1864 is cstimated at 2,166,725 tons, which | The farms aro sold in tracts of forty or. eighty acres, suited to 
is more than half a million tons larger than the crop of any other | the settler with Jimited capital,or in larger. tracts, as may be 
State, excepting only New York. required. by the.capitalist.and stock-raiser,. The soil 18 of. an- 
Tob Fla surpassed fortility;. the. climate is healthy; taxed. are oa; 
Cotton, Tobacco, Xe churches and. sthools are becoming abundant throughout ua 4 
The cultivation of tobacco and cotton in’ southern Ilinois has | length and breadth: of the State; and. communication witli 
been ly stimulated by the high prices which have prevailed | the great markets is made easy through railroads, cahals an 
since the outbreak of the revellion.. The crop of tobacco in this | rivers. 
State, for 1664, is set down at 18,867,722 lbs.,; and while the It-shonld. be borne in mind that these lands are offered at 
returns from the cotton-growing » counties are incomplete, ow only .a slight adyanee over the gold-standard price which pre-, ~ 
are yet sufficient to show a largeiicrease ‘in the product—the | vailed previous to 1862, while in the meantime the price of be gS 
most carcful Celonlation placing ‘the increese at fifty per cent.?' and indeed of all agricultural products, has largely increased 


; ’ PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT.. 
The price of land Varies from $9 to $15 and upwards per acre and they are sold on shorteredit, or for cash. _ A deduction of 
ten per cent. from the short credit price is made to those who buy for cash. Aithongh lands in IHinois have advanced ip price during. 


r, the advances fs a8 yet sligttas compared with all other articles.. There is at tais time ajarge demand for lands, 
trea oar, he at which tliey are yet offered by this Company present unusual inducements for profitable investment 


EXAMPLE: 
Porky actes at-$12 per acre, on short credit; the principal one-quarter cash down—balance one, two and three years, at six 
‘steguth @etit. interest, in advance, each year. 
x INTEREST. PRINCIPAL. 
Cash Sopteel is - -82i 6 $120 00 
in A year,. .~ he 
two years, as HE | 0 
« thoes yous 198 00 
The Same Farm mzy be Purchased for @4382 Cash. 
J, cater cone on all poate, together with maps, showing the exact location of Lands, will be furnished on application 


jn poreon or by loter LAND COMMISSIONER, 


Tlinels Central. 1 ilroac y, 
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